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. LUCKNOW AND WNPORE. 


‘ie Report of Brigadier Inaiis on the defence of the 
Lucknow Residency does not lend itself easily to news- 
paper criticism. It would be impossible to. compress a docu- 
ment which tells its story in the fewest words ; it would be 
impertinence to supply imaginary omissions by conjecture ; 
- and it would be the merest bad taste to decorate the strong and 
simple language of a soldier, full of his subject, with rhetorical 
amplifications. We vainly strive to bring home to ourselves 
this extraordinary conflict. Sir James Ourram appeals to 
Indian recollections by comparing it with the siege of 
Jellalabad. Another critic calls up the shadowy associa- 
tions of history by speaking of the defence of Londonderry. 
But Sir James himself acknowledges that the exact combina- 
tion of danger, toil, suffering, privation, and responsibility 
has never before been encountered and overcome. How 
the struggle was carried through, no one can understand 
who thinks it over in cold blood. Such efforts are among 
the secrets of human nature ; and really, with all the pessimist 
commonplaces about our imbecility and corruption buzzing 
around us, it is some comfort to know that a few grand 
moral qualities are lurking somewhere, ready to come 
into life when occasion supplies the needful stimulus. 
“ Owing,” says Colonel Ineuis, “to the extreme paucity 
“ of our numbers, each man was taught to feel that on his 
“ own individual efforts alone depended, in no small measure, 
“the safety of the entire position. This consciousness 
“ incited every officer, soldier, and man, to defend the post 
“ assigned to him with such desperate tenacity, and to fight 
“ for the lives which Providence had entrusted to his care 
“ with such dauntless determination, that the enemy, despite 
“ their constant attacks, their heavy mines, their overwhelm- 
“ ing numbers, and their incessant fire, could never succeed 
“in gaining one single inch of ground.” There is no known 
form of heroism which does not seem to have been developed 
by the unparalleled circumstances of the siege. The courage 
shown in brilliant attack, the courage shown in coolness 
under danger, presence of mind and fertility of resource in 
the most terrible emergencies, patient stoicism under pain, 
unhesitating sacrifice of habits, and self-denying devotion to 
others, appear to have had room for simultaneous display. 
There were two particular manifestations of great qualities 
which seem to have especially struck Colonel Inctis—the 
more so, perhaps, because any imaginable feats of the British 
soldiers under his command were not likely to take him by 
surprise. One of these was the patience and devotedness of 
the women; among whom, however, with a delicacy which 
others ought to correct, he has omitted to mention one lady 
whose active tenderness among the sick is already known in 
England—his own wife. The other was the eccentric gal- 
lantry of the native troops confined with him. Constantly 
tempted and menaced from without, “so near the enemy 
“ that conversation could be carried on between them,” in a 
position to save their lives and end their privations at any 
moment, and certain to be misunderstood when all was over, the 
Sepoys now enrolled together as the Regiment of Lucknow 
exhibited “a loyalty which has never been surpagsed” to 


“ the small band of Europeans who, in all probability. 
“ have been sacrificed by their desertion.” 

“No reward is too great for such men as these,” said the 
Times on Wednesday. “ You will see,” spitefully remarks 
the Calcutta letter on the opposite page, “that it is the 
“natives who receive the highest rewards.” Considering 
the extent to which we all depend on the Times for our 
views of Indian facts, the letters of its Calcutta Corre- 
spondent are almost a public misfortune. The moderation 
which this gentleman at first either felt or affected has 
gradually abated along with the growing violence of the 
Anglo-Indian shopkeepers, till at ‘ast his communications 
have become those of a mere incendiary. Perhaps a more 
grotesque complaint never found its way into print than the 
expression of this writer’s regret that Indian newspapers 
are prevented from pitching into the Government for 
receiving a telegram in the following form :—“ All is well at 
“ Alumbagh ; General Havetock died two days ago.” Since 
“all is well at Alumbagh” implied probably that the 
garrison of the Residency, whom such immense efforts had 
been made to relieve, remained there in safety—since the 
death of Havetock is expressly said to have preceded the 
existing state of things by two days—the unfortunate official 
at the other end of the wire may surely be acquitted of 
having designed an insult to the dead hero. The complicity 
of Lord Cayninc in his supposed bad taste is, however, one 
of the greatest of current grievances against the Government 
of India. Another is the omission to massacre all the dis- 
armed native regiments—who, it cannot be too often repeated, 
have never mutinied at all. A third is at least reasonable, 
The Governor-GeNERAL declined, it seems, to comply 
with a requisition of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal for 
a company of Europeans to disarm the 34th Native Infantry 
at Chittagong, and the regiment has since mutinied. But 
on this point the Zimes has itself been obliged to remind its 
indignant underling that the GoveRNor-GENERAL was under 
no obligation clearer than that of despatching every disposable 
European to Oude and the North-west. We may add, on 
our own part, that the policy of disarming Sepoys must 
always be extremely doubtful. Nobody disputes that trea- 
chery and fanatical excitement produced most of the mutinies, 
but in some of them, and particularly the later ones, the 
fear of severe treatment is believed to have had much the 
greatest share. The best-informed persons are of opinion that 
the Dinapore regiments resisted the surrender of their arms 
from a belief that it was the prelude to a general massacre. 
In short, it is more than questionable whether the Govern- 
ment of India was not in the right on the only serious 
count of the shopkeepers’ indictment. The others are simply 
disgraceful to their authors. It is melancholy to read these 
results of fright and of the irritation caused by suppressed 
petulance, on the same sheet with Brigadier Incuis’s record 
of heroism and self-sacrifice. How long, when we would 
willingly give ourselves up to admiration of our countrymen 
in the East, are we to be importunately reminded that there 
are some of them who, if they could, would make nsi- 
bility intolerable, and government impossible? We did 
not think that anything could reconcile us to the prospect 
of Mr. at Calcutta; but anybody with 
the bloom of English common-sense still upon him is better 
than a reflector of Anglo-Indian lunacy. Mr. RussE.L, to 
do him justice, never destroyed a reputation in a parenthesis. 
It is to the gentleman whose place he is to take that we 
owe the following sentence:—“We have now but two 
“ Generals left in whom the public have any confidence 
“ whatever—Sir and Brigadier Corton of 
“ Peshawur. .... Net is dead; Witson of Delhi is sick 
“ unto death ; Sir Henry Have.ock we are now mourning ; 
“ Sir James OvrRam would not oupply his place ; General 
“ WinpHao is under a cloud ; Sir Hue Rose is wanted at 
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“ Bombay; and the many young men equal to the occasion 
“have not sufficient rank.” 

With the exception of Sir extremely 
well-written account of the masterly operation by which he 
relieved and withdrew the garrison of Lucknow—an opera- 
tion not the less remarkable because (as we are informed) 
every step in it took place in exactly the same order, and 
almost within the same number of hours as had been planned 
before in Calcutta—the communications from the seat of war 
are still extremely imperfect. It is impossible at present to 
have a trustworthy opinion on General WinpHAy’s affair with 
the Gwalior Contingent. The account in the 7'imes amounts 
to an admission that little intelligence, if any, had reached 
Calcutta. The Daily News, on the other hand, published on 
Wednesday a circumstantial narrative of the series of engage- 
ments before Cawnpore, and this is extremely unfavourable 
to General WinpHam. The General is said to have defeated 
an outlying detachment of the enemy under Kooer Srinau, 
and thus persuaded himself that he had beaten the entire 
Contingent. Resting in fancied security, he was then attacked 
by the main body, and forced to retreat to his cantonments 
through the native town of Cawnpore, in which the mutineers 
effected a lodgment. The evidence of this story has yet to be 
produced ; and we therefore suspend our judgment, merely 
remarking that the state of English opinion during the past 
week curiously illustrates the fragility of Crimean reputations. 
General WrypHam was emphatically the man whom the 
Press delighted to honour; and yet the public, on the 
evidence of an imperfect and ambiguous telegram, has been 
perfectly ready to believe that he has displayed precipita- 
tion, incaution, and incompetence. Meanwhile, it is satis- 
factory to observe that one reputation, which is not Crimean 
(for everybody knows that in the Crimea it was “laid up 
“in lavender”), grows from day to day. Sir Cowin 
CaMPBELL is giving proof of qualities which, in the rare 
cases where they are combined, make. up a great General. 
He is a fire-eater; yet he maintains the good name which 
he won in the Sikh times, of being the one British 
officer who knew how to spare his men. He can effect 
a forced march with the rapidity of KeLLermany; yet he 
can hold his hand for ten entire days while the women 
and wounded were moving down to Allahabad, because he 
knew that if he beat the mutineers out of Cawnpore, he 
should fill the Great Trunk road with their fugitive troopers. 
It is difficult to believe that such a General has really 
the fault imputed to him by the newspaper correspondents, 
of being over-ready to jeopardize a life on which so much 
depends. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 


E had oceasion last week to remark on a discourse from 
the pen of the gentleman who is retained to do the 
literary dirty work of the Government of France. Having 
commenced his career as a writer in the journal which 
brought its unavowed aid to the Administration of M. 
Guizor, M. pe Cassacnac has remained constant in his 
adhesion to the successors, whoever they might be, of the 
master under whom he first took service. Different cha- 
racters form different notions of what constitutes consistency. 
Some men adhere to a principle or an idea—others, recon- 
ciling their interests to their policy, are constant only in 
their devotion to the powers that be. Of the latter species of 
consistency M. pe Cassacnac is an admirable example. He 
has never changed anything but his arguments, or deviated 
from anything but his principles. To the Government of the 
day his fidelity has always been unshaken and unsuspected 
until the eve of its fall. ; 

An essay has lately issued from the French press more 
immediately interesting to Englishmen, which originates 
from a very different quarter, and is conceived in a very 
different spirit. We refer to a paper which has appeared in 
the last number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, from the 
pen of M. Prevost Parapot, who—as those among our 
readers who take an interest in French literature are doubt- 
less aware—is one of the ablest and most constant contri- 
butors to the columns of the Journal des Débats. These two 
publications, in the existing condition of journalism in France, 
must be, to all intelligent Englishmen, objects of profound and 
respectful sympathy. They are, as it were, the cities of refuge 
to which the whole intellect of a cultivated and ingenious 
people has fled, in that. state of siege from which the Govern- 
ment of France does not dare to release the mind of the 
people which it rules by the ignorant masses and brute force 


alone. Those who are aware of the base and ignoble perse- 
eution to which all that is illustrious by genius or accom- 
plished in learning is exposed under the degradin 
domination of the herd of illiterate adyenturers who wield 
the power of the sword in France, will appreciate and respect 
the noble and martyrlike stand which the men of letters in 
that country have made against these Goths of the Lower 
Empire. Foremost in the ranks of the suffering but resolute 
band, stand the Jowrnal des Débats and the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. We know that the conductors of the former 
have been threatened with suspension, because they protested 
by their silence against an ignominious tyranny. And 
we know also that contributors to the latter have been 
» compelled to resign their chairs in the University, because 
they would not abandon their literary pursuits in order to 
prostitute their pens to a service in which they would 
have been associated with M. pe Cassacnac. When men 
have given such proofs of their virtue and of their convic- 
tions, they command our respect for their characters and our 
attention for their opinions. 

It is not surprising if the gaze of such men, struggling 
amid the dark waters of an overwhelming despotism, should 
be fixed upon that solitary ark which alone in Europe bears 
up the fortunes of freedom. The free press of England is 
the last and the best hope of the liberties of Europe. It is 
this feeling which the acute and just analysis of M. Parapon 
correctly expresses. In an intelligent Frenchman this con- 
viction may beget admiration and respect —in our own 
breasts it should give rise to a deeper sense of responsibility. 
We cannot here enter on a minute criticism of the views of 
this able publicist as to the character and causes of the 
peculiar position occupied by the English press. In some 
of his remarks we are unable wholly to acquiesce, especially 
in his ideas of the operation of journalism on the English 
courts of law. But in his general conclusions we entirely 
concur, and we cordially recommend our readers to survey, 
from an external point of view, the nature of an influence 
which affects the opinions of individuals and the destinies 
of the nation to an extent of which most of us are too 
little aware, and with which in general we take but small 
pains to make ourselves acquainted. 

M. Parapot naturally takes the Zimes as the represen- 
tative of English journalism on which to found his analysis. 
In his praise and admiration of that remarkable publica- 
tion we can largely agree. The stores of information which 
it provides—the scope of subjects which it embraces—the 
genuine patriotism which generally pervades its tone—de- 
serve to be justly estimated by the country which has pro- 
duced it no less than by the foreigners who candidly envy 
its superiority. Like M. Parapot, we also have chosen 
the Zimes as an example of the faults to which, while not 
unmindful of its merits, we do not think it well to be 
blind. Of this great but unrecognised power, it is emi- 
nently true—“Tantas virtutes ingentia vitia equant.” In 
undertaking the task of reviewing the events of the week, we 
cannot omit to criticize writings which are themselves events, 
and which, as each breakfast hour returns, exercise so enor- 
mous an influence on English opinion and English character. 
There may be telegrams, or speeches, or resolutions, or 
elections, or fifty other occasional occurrences ; but the events 
which never fail are the leading articles of the Times, 
M. ParapoL may admire the wide stretch of the infor- 
mation, and the universality of the discussions in the 
great English paper, but it well becomes us at home—to 
whom its influence is not a theoretical study, but a practical 
fact—to reflect that the information may be often inaccurate, 
and the judgments, by their very universality, rash and in- 
considerate. A powerful newspaper, like an absolute Go- 
vernment, is liable to all the inherent vices of despotism. 
It has a perpetual tendency to become violent, cruel, tyran- 
nical, and unjust. The only check which can ever be safely 
brought to bear upon it is that which has been found the 
true safeguard against all other oppression—namely, opposing 
to it the barrier of an enlightened public opinion. In 
criticizing the J'imes, we are actuated by no hostility to a 
journal which we agree with M. Parapot in considering 
one of the marvels of modern civilization. Our object is, 
if possible, to make its readers examine the opinions which 
they are only too ready to without consideration. If 
they could but be induced to think a little more over what 
they read, the writers would be compelled to think over what 
they write. And the result, we conceive, would be no small 
benefit to the English nation. It seems to us to be the 


first condition of a free press that it should be itself sub- 
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jected to the unfettered discussion which it claims—other- 
wise the tyranny which it exerts differs only in name from 
that which imposes its decrees at the point of the bayonet. 
The breadth with which M. Parapor assumes the 7'imes 
to be the representative, not only of English journalism but of 
ish opinion, is very instructive. The fact that the lan- 
of the Times is taken by Europe to be the speech of 
England, is the foundation of all the criticisms which we 
have thought it our duty from time to time to make upon 
that journal. We believe that in the war with Russia, by an 
ill-judged and unfounded depreciation of our military character 
and domestic government, it did incalculable mischief to the 
character and interests of the country. We have already 
acknowledged, and we are glad to repeat it, that in the 
Indian crisis the Times has creditably retrieved this mis- 
chievous mistake. We are willing to believe that the 
instincts of its patriotism have corrected the error of 
its judgment ; but, from whatever cause this change may 
have arisen, we see the effect most satisfactorily reflected in 
foreign opinion. While, in the midst of great successes, 
we contrived to lower ourselves in the eyes of Europe by 
unmanly and hysterical complaints, we have now won for 
ourselves respect by a sober and resolute bearing in the face of 
danger, suffering, and even defeat. To this improved tone 
in national feeling at home and public opinion abroad, the 
altered spirit of the Z'imes has not a little contributed ; and 
our acknowledgments are as much due to its present sobriety 
as our censures were deserved by its former intemperance. 
From his rapid and interesting review of the English 
ress, M. Parapot turns, with touching and dignified regret, 
to the contemplation of the degraded subjection of French 
journalism. He looks back to happier days with the longing, 
Raging look of an exile who ponders on the home he has 


lost. All that we can do, as a fraction of that free press 


which M. Parapot so worthily appreciates, is to assure him 
of the sympathy and respect aroused in the hearts of English- 
men by the vulgar indignities to which the intellect of France 
is daily subjected by a Cabinet of stock-jobbers. There is, 
however, something reassuring in the very baseness of such a 
tyranny. The splendid despotism of Louis XIV. was to be 
dreaded, for it led in voluntary chains at its chariot wheel the 
enslaved intellect of France. The instincts of empire inspired 
the great Napo.eon with a restless ambition to cement his 
throne by an alliance with genius, wherever he found it. 
But these adventurers of the Lower Empire, while they build 
for themselves towers of bubble scrip, think that they may 
securely insult the minds which they can never subdue. 
Let M. Parapor and his friends take heart—let them, as 
they have been, be true to their principles and confident in 
their cause—let them persist in their dignified contempt and 
their manly endurance. The day of deliverance for France 
will surely arrive—though it may, indeed, be indefinitely 
postponed by crimes that enlist all men’s sympathies or fears 
on the side of power—and this ignominious bondage will 
become a thing of the past. 


WHY IS THERE TO BE AN INDIA BILL NEXT SESSION? 


HEN Pomsat was asked by the King what was to be 
done after the earthquake at Lisbon, he answered, 
“ Bury the dead, and find food for the living.” The answer 
is said to have gained him the perpetual confidence of his 
Royal master. He met, with calm good sense, the practical 
need of the occasion. Why cannot the British nation do 
the same on the Indian question? An army and a province 
have broken out into a revolt, which has been defeated, but 
is not yet near quelled. The whole administration of Bengal 
has been shattered to pieces. Our name has been foully dis- 
honoured in Hindostan. Surely the first objects to which 
we should give our whole attention and energy are the 
extinction of the revolt, the re-organization of our Govern- 
ment, the vindication of our name. To inflict punishment 
on the guilty, and restore law and order for the innocent, 
will be work enough for at least a year to come. Then we 
may consider whether the Government of India ought to be 
changed on account of a particular disaster, attributable to 
special causes independent of the general administration, 
confined to Bengal, and which, however dreadful in itself, 
has served to bring out in strong relief the adamantine 
strength of Government in Madras and Bombay. 

At present, the existing Government have not per- 
formed—nor, with all their energy, can it be said how 
soon they will have performed—the task of suppression and 
pacification, which, at all events, must be left to be com- 


pleted by their hands. At least, we presume the new 
Government is not intended to try its prentice hand in the 
midst of the death-struggle with the mutineers. Any one 
who has watched the public mind calmly for the last six 
months, must see that it has been undergoing the most 
violent oscillations under the alternate influence of panic 
and vengeance, and that it neither is, nor is likely 
for some time to be, in a state to entertain a great 
question of political organization—a question on which, 
to say the least, there is sufficient difference of opinion 
amongst the best and most impartial judges to call 
for the calmest consideration on the part of the country. 
In the first excitement, the natural impulse of the English 
public is to get directly at the causes of the disaster, and 
for that purpose to seize the direction of affairs in their own 
hands, and incorporate Hindostan completely with England, 
regardless of any ulterior results. But it is not too much 
to say that this impulse may, at no distant period, give 
way to deeper considerations. As to the honour of our 
name, the one thing which can imperil it, now that we are 
launched on the full tide of victory, is the appearance of any 
concession to the mutineers. And it would wear the ap- 
pearance, to say the least, of a most ignominious concession, 
if the existing Government of India were to be deposed 
before the revolt was put down. The mutineers would then 
be able to say that the Government against which they had 
risen had been overthrown by their rising against it. The 
mutiny would be ratified to Oriental minds, fertile in 
apologies and slaves to a name. The flag against which 
Nana Sanre fought would have been struck—struck in 
the midst of the battle—and mutineers in arms would 
have seen it hauled down. Surely the better and more 
dignified policy is first to reassert the dominion of Eng- 
land in that form in which it has been thrown off, and with 
the same title under which it has been insulted—and 
then calmly, at our leisure, and with full information, to 
remove any defects in the Government which the mutiny 
may have revealed, or which may be otherwise proved to 
exist. If it could be even suggested that a revolution in 
the Indian Government next session would help to put down 
the mutiny and restore order in India, there might be a 
case for immediate action, disadvantageous for such a purpose 
as the state of the public mind would be. But since nothing 
of the kind can be suggested, surely the considerations to 
which we have pointed are conclusive in favour of a year’s 
delay. 

To judge by the tone of their organs, however,the Govern- 
ment are at present determined to press on their Bill. The 
PREMIER perhaps thinks that in this case, as in the case of 
the China War, he will be able to get up an overwhelming 
storm of popular passion agaiist the opponents of any 
violent measure. Yet we do not think it so clear that he 
will succeed. We received a lecture the other day from his 
domestic in the press—quite in character—in which we were 
rebuked as gamins breaking the windows of persons of 
quality, and warned that as the Saturday Review is “ an 
“ organ without a party,” its opinion is not of much im- 
portance. The Saturday Review is not only an organ with- 
out a party, but an organ without a patron—a position 
which does not seem to us to be obviously the most un- 
favourable for the unbiassed discussion of a great national 
question. But we no longer stand alone in the press in 
deprecating the immediate transfer of Indian government 
and patronage into the hands of the Ministry of this 
country. We have not “entirely overlooked public opinion,” 
little as it may be our function or object to be the mouth- 
piece of any special section of it. The Daily News in the 
daily press, and the Leader in the weekly press, are on 
our side. So are not a few eminent country journals. 
Even the Zimes, as its constant readers will have re- 
marked, has very much altered its tone about the Indian 
Government since the morning when it triumphan 
announced the resolution of the Ministry to aboli 
the East India Company, and was echoed by the 
Examiner with a very natural transport of Whig de- 
light. In the House of Commons we may discern the 
elements of a pretty strong opposition to the Bill. The 
Peace party, whose inclination is rather to be rid of 
the Indian Empire altogether, will certainly not be anxious 
to incorporate it more closely with English institutions. 
The facts of our past history will tell them that its abandon- 
ment at any time, and under any circumstances, will be 
rendered incalculably more difficult when once its retention, 
like that of the American colonies, has become essential to 
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“the honour of the Crown.” The traditions of the Conser- 
vative party are all in favour of the policy of Prrr, and 
against that of his opponents. Mr. Disrakxi, it is true, in his 
indiscreet eagerness to catch the gale of popular opinion, com- 
mitted himself, in his speech of last August, as strongly as 
possible to the principle of the Government plan. Probably 
the right honourable gentleman now feels that his speech 
on that occasion was not made under an auspicious star. 
But experience shows that it does not cost him much to get 
out of an inconvenient position when no obstacle but that 
of his previously avowed convictions stands in the way of his 
escape. He has, in fact, already laid his ground for the 
operation, by intimating the other day that it would not be 
worth while to change the system of Indian Government 
merely to hand over the power to such a Government as 
that to which he is in opposition. Besides, he is in the 
position of leading a party which has long had too much 
sense and self-respect to follow him. The Post taunts us 
with having nailed our vagrant colours to the mast of a 
sinking ship ; but we are not so sure that the ship is sinking. 
The Premier may find, on the most practical grounds, that 
it would have been better to address himself to domestic 
measures of reform, ‘ 

We shall not cease to call upon Liberals, in the press and 
in the country, to take that which is really the Liberal side 
of this question, though it is the side opposed to change. The 
Indian Empire is the creation and the heritage of the middle 
classes. In its acquirement and administration they have 
shared the glory and romance of empire, and shown that the 
shopkeeper has in him a hero. Alone they have done it, 
and done it well. It is the fruit of their private enterprise 
which is now to be rendered up to their suzerain, and 
“ handed over” to the Crown. Mr. Mackenzie is so good 
as to allow that they will “hand it over,” not without credit. 
“ The favourable features of the Company’s system are, I 
“ admit, that their patronage has brought forward a series of 
“men of the highest talent, both civil and military ; and 
“ that many of their financial proceedings come out in favour- 
“ able contrast with those of the Crown ; and the Company 
“ ave now in the proud position of being able to hand over 
“ territories nearly as large as Europe, containing 160,000,000 
“ of inhabitants, yielding an annual revenue of 30,000,000/. 
“ sterling, with a total debt of only 60,000,000/., or two 
“ years’ income—a less sum than was expended by her 
“ Masgsry’s Government in one year for the Crimean cam- 
“paign.” And this, though they have been plunged by 
Crown diplomacy, against their better knowledge, into A ffghan 
and Persian wars, aud have sometimes been obliged to take 
commanders-in-chief from the Royal army very inferior to 
their own generals. We know too well that the local admi- 
nistration in India is still short-handed, and often defective. 
The Empire, it must be remembered, has grown with magic 
rapidity, and is still young. But what reason is there to 
think that improvement would be hastened by making India a 
mere department of the aristocratic Government of England? 
We have no wish to speak against the English aristocracy. 
They have ever been the greatest, the least exclusive, 
and the best aristocracy in history. Nor dowe grudge them, so 
long as they exist, a preference in political appointments in 
this country. We would rather have a political aristocracy 
like ours, even at some sacrifice of efficiency in adminis- 
tration, than an aristocracy of voluptuaries like that of 
Russia. But England and the Crown Colonies are enough 
for the aristocracy. The plebeians have won for themselves 
an empire of their own, with which, if the aristocracy are 
wise, they will forbear to interfere. Their interference, so 
far as it has gone, has for the most part been for evil. Nepotism 
is not a mere disease in our aristocracy—it is of the essence 
_of the aristocracy itself. Birth cannot be disregarded under 
an institution which is based on the privilege of birth. The 
Morning Post may argue deductively, from the nature of Minis- 
ters, that they will not take care of Dowsiaer in India—the 
surer but humbler guidance of practical experience leads us to 
believe that they will. Therefore, we again appeal to Liberals, 
and the organs of Liberalism, to make a stand, not for any- 

thing that is defective, or cumbrous, or adverse to proper 
responsibility in the Double Government—nor indeed for any 
part of the existing organization—but against the absorption 
of the commercial empire of Hindostan in the aristocratic 
Government of England. If the aristocracy are well advised, 
they will equally repudiate the fatal gift which it is proposed 
to confer on them. Their popularity will not grow with 
their patronage. The sphere of government which their 
ancestors have handed down to them is enough, and more 


than enough, to occupy all their political energy and talent. 
The enterprise of another class has found for itself another 
field, and achieved there results which will be memorable for 
ever. And it is not the rule or the spirit of English insti- 
tutions, that when the enterprise of a part of the nation has 
won a splendid meed, that meed shall be immediately seized 
as too great for subjects, and added to the jewels of the 
Crown. Let the Crown be satisfied with the “ bright jewel” 
of counting among its subjects here those who in the East 
are kings, 


A LESSON ON THE RIGHTS OF NATIONS. 


i is a misfortune to which honest straightforward men are 
occasionally subject, to find themselves in places where 
simple honesty is not the virtue most in request. Commo- 
dore Pau.pine, of the United States’ Navy, seems to have 
fallen into this uncomfortable position. He was sent with 
his flagship, the Wabash, to the coast of Nicaragua, armed 
with instructions framed in strict accordance with the high 
moral sentiments of the PresipEent’s Message on the subject 
of Filibustering. The Commopore was urged by the Secre- 
TARY-OF-STaTE “to use all due diligence, and to avail 
“ himself of all legitimate means at his command to enforce 
“ the provisions of the Neutrality Act of the United States 
“ against those who might be found to be engaged in setting 
“on foot, or preparing military expeditions, against the 
“territories of Mexico, Costa Rica, and Nicaragua, so 
“ manifestly prejudicial to the national character and inju- 
“ vious to the national interest.” It never occurred to the 
simple-minded Commopore that his instructions were to be 
understood only in a Pickwickian sense. So he settled the 
business in a very summary way. He sailed straight for 
the point where WALKER had landed with his piratical crew, 
sent on shore a sufficient force, and carried off the freebooter 
and his band prisoners on board his ship. No doubt he thereby 
earned the sincere gratitude of the Nicaraguans, whom he 
saved from fire and sword; and he seems to have been weak 
enough to expect from his own Government a cordial 
recognition of the service he had performed in preserving 
the name of his country from being disgraced by the Fili- 
busters whom Mr. Bucuanan had so earnestly denounced. 
In the report which he sent home, the Commopore told his 
story as a manly sailor might be expected to tell it. The 
substance of it is concentrated in one sentence :—“I could 
“ not regard General Watker and his followers in any other 
“light than as outlaws who had escaped from the vigilance 
“ of the officers of the Government, and left our shores for 
“the purpose of rapine and murder; and I saw no other 
“ way to vindicate the law and redeem the honour of our 
“ country than by the disarming and sending them home.” 
Few persons accustomed to English notions of national 
honour will find anything to complain of either in Commo- 
dore Pauxprne’s acts or in his words. But American 
statesmen are much more sensitive than we are in their 
ideas of the respect which is due to the independence of 
neighbouring States. This over-refined delicacy of feeling 
is always remarkable when the Great Republic of Freedom 
finds a weaker neighbour in the way of its manifest destiny ; 
and scrupulosity is carried to an almost ludicrous extreme 
when the feeble State to be respected happens to be located 
in the region of Central America, which Mr. Bucnanan and 
all the distinguished men of the United States are known to 
be equally anxious to preserve from the grasping aggression 
of the Britishers and the insidious and rather irregular pro- 
tection of volunteer American armies. Unluckily Commo- 
dore PAuLDING was too blunt a man to appreciate all this 
refinement. He thought that if he stepped on Nicaraguan 
territory, and relieved that country from a piratical inva- 
sion, the natives would be glad enough to pardon the in- 
finitesimal breach of international etiquette ; and no doubt 
he was right. But the American Government always judges 
itself with more severity than it is judged by strangers. Its 
honour must be free from even the most trumpery accusa- 
tion that any pettifogging lawyer could bring against it. It 
was not to be endured that a nation so scrupulous as the 
United States should be charged with having infringed the 
territorial rights of Nicaragua, even with her own consent 
and for her own benefit. Moreover, America is the well- 
known stronghold of strict legality, and eagerly as she 
desired the punishment of brigands like WALKER, she could 
not degrade the law by prosecuting a man who had been 
illegally arrested beyond the jurisdiction of the United States 
Marshal. 
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All right-thinking and sensitively honourable people must 
feel that there was only one way in which the star-spangled 
banner could be washed clean from the stain which Com- 
modore Pautp1ne’s clumsy obedience to orders had brought 

n it. The officious sailor must, of course, be reprimanded, 
and the pirate whom he seized must be set at liberty. To 
its infinite credit, Mr. Bucnanan’s Government is reported 
to have taken this high-minded course. “The Administra- 
« tion,” says the Washington correspondent of the New York 
Times, “is very emphatic in repudiating the action of Com- 
“ modore PauLDING, and denouncing it as a violation of the 
«“ sovereignty of Nicaragua and of the American Constitu- 
“ tion.” What nobleness of self-accusation can exceed that 
of a mighty nation thus voluntarily confessing the wrongs it 
has done to a humble neighbour, who has never thought of 
complaining of them? But this is not the end of Mr. 
BucHANAN’s magnanimity. We all know (for he has told 
the world) how anxious he-was to prevent the wicked designs 
of that discreditable Watker. Yet not all this could tempt 
him for a moment to waver in the cause of law and justice. 
The ruffian had been seized in the very act; but the seizure 
was unlawful, and the Government so far did violence to its 
policy and its feelings as to refuse to recognise him as a pri- 
soner, and sent him away a free man amidst the cheers of 
a large concourse of people. It may seem ungenerous to 
exact more humiliation from a Government which has so 
meekly abased itself in contrition for its venial offence 
against the independence of Nicaragua. And yet it isa 
sound old maxim, that repentance and confession are 
good for nothing without restitution. If Mr. Bucnanay 
would entirely wipe away the disgrace of Commodore 
Pavtpine’s well-meant insult to poor Nicaragua, he must 
as far as possible repair the act which he deplores. It is 
not enough to apologize to the country whose shores have 
been so unceremoniously robbed of their uninvited occupants. 
He is clearly bound to prove his sincerity by sending back 
Watker and his men with all honour in an American 
frigate, and landing them with their arms and baggage on 
the same spot, and in the same plight, in which they stood 
when Commodore Pautpine made his unlawful raid upon 
the robbers. 

It will, however, require some discretion and delicacy to 
carry out this project with due regard to the rights of 
nations. It would never do to allow another naval officer 
to land unbidden on the Nicaraguan territory, even for 
the sake of making amends; but this difficulty may perhaps 
be got over by waiting until the native authorities shall 
have invited the representative of America to come on 
shore and perform his penitent act of restitution. Should 
Nicaragua be so ignorant of the courtesies of nations as to 
decline to give the necessary invitation, it might still be 
arranged that the crew of the American ship should send 
back Waxker and his cut-throats without allowing a single 
Yankee, except the injured filibusters, to set foot on the 
forbidden ground. We think we could point out an 
officer who would be in every way fitted for so 
delicate a mission. The Captain of the Saratoga is 
the man. He knows what is due from one country 
to another, and is never likely to be guilty of the 
honest rudeness of Commodore Paunpinc. He has already 
shown a punctilious regard for the rights of nations which 
would be creditable to a professed diplomatist. He was at 
Punta Arenas with his frigate when WALKER arrived in the 
Fashion, and before Commodore Pav.pine had appeared on 
the scene. His correct conduct is a lesson to his superior in 
command. Possibly he guessed who the 200 armed coffee- 
planters were. He may even have recognised the well-known 
General. But he was not the man to transgress the law, 
and so he found the Fashion's papers all right, and directed 
her to discharge her agricultural cargo according to orders. 
It is pleasant to find that in the navy of our Transatlantic 
cousins there are officers who know the law. We confess 
with as much shame as the fact deserves, that there is certainly 
not a man in the British Navy who would have shown the 
nice discrimination displayed by the Captain of the Saratoga. 
But then they are a set of blundering fellows—honest in the 
main, it is true, but sadly ignorant of all that savours of 
law and land sharks. They are, we believe, without excep- 
tion every bit as bad as Commodore Pau.pine, and would 
go and do their duty as he did, without stopping for a 
moment to study a treatise on international law. 

But the United States are happy in the possession of 
officers who have learned to combine the frankness of the 
seaman with the special pleading faculty of a cute attorney. 


With such instruments at hand Mr. Bucnanan may venture 
on an act of dignified reparation which to us would be full 
of peril. We cannot doubt that he will act up to the spirit 
of strict legality which animates his Message; and we fully 
anticipate an announcement by the next mail that the 
Saratoga, under the command of Captain CHaTarp, has 
sailed for Punta Arenas, bearing a humble letter of apology 
from the Presipent of the United States to the authorities 
of Nicaragua, and carrying between decks the pirate General 
and his friends, with strict orders to see them safely 
deposited on the point of the coast from which they 
were so unceremoniously snatched by the Captain of the 
Wabash. Whatever the physical consequences of the resto- 
ration may be, the moral grandeur of the deed will be with- 
out example in the history of the world. When it is done, 
America may once more hold up her head and look for the 
exaltation that belongs to those who abase themselves; and 
it will not be the least remarkable part of the exploit that 
it will be performed with the full knowledge that ill-natured 
foreigners may basely insinuate that Mr. Bucuanan is the 
accomplice of WALKER. But conscious rectitude is proof 
against the vilest slander, and we have no doubt that the 
moral courage of the American Administration will support 
them against all the calumnies of foreigners incapable of 
appreciating this magnificent act of national virtue. Perha 
the high principles which have been adopted may indirectly 
bring their own reward, for it is certain that what the 
Government has done out of regard for the national honour 
will be warmly applauded, from very different motives, by 
the influential rabble from which the ranks of WALKER are 
recruited. Thus even the baser elements of American 
society will be compelled to do homage to the lofty virtues 
of their high-minded Present. 


THE BRITISH AND INDIAN ARMIES, AND THE 
PURCHASE OF COMMISSIONS. 

TS controversy between one of the writers and one 

of the correspondents of the Zimes on the subject of 
Army Purchase is sustained from time to time with con- 
siderable spirit, and we must confess that it interests us a 
good deal more than editorial manifestations in the recognised 
dogmatic form. Without going to the bottom of a question 
which it is foreign to our immediate object to discuss, we 
may venture to allot to the writer of the leading articles the 
merit of stating his case with remarkable fairness; but it is 
doubtful whether, in so stating it, he does not practically 
concede all that “J. O.” requires. Most people will allow that 
the purchase system promotes the early retirement of officers 
past work. Everybody who possesses the not inconsiderable 
clearness of head which is needed to detect the fallacy lurk- 
ing behind Sir Cuartes TrEvELYAN’s ingenious figures, will 
acknowledge that purchase relieves the State of a heavy 
financial burden. But then, on the other hand, we have the 
Times frankly conceding that officers who buy their commis- 
sions are apt to be amateurs and idlers. This admission 
seems to us to give up everything. 

It is curious that almost precisely the same arguments which 
are now used in apology for Army Purchase were once employed 
to defend the marketing of judicial offices in the old French 
Parliaments. Several writers of French law-books published 
in the early part of Louis XVI's reign, irritated probably by 
the unfavourable comparisons instituted by the Anglomanes, 
are careful to observe that the system of purchasing magis- 
tracies keeps up a flow of young blood into the courts, and 
defrays an expense which otherwise must fall on the public 
purse. They might have even gone farther, had they chosen. 
They might have said that judicial purchase raised the social 
level of the Parliaments, creating a noblesse de la robe which 
may be not unjustly compared with that noblesse de l'épée 
which the sale of commissions is all to have founded in 
the English army. And they might have urged with perfect 
truth, had they dared, that a Parliament every one of whose 
functionaries had bought his place had a higher reverence 
for existing law, and a stronger attachment to the slender 
liberties of the French subject, than would have been likely to 
distinguish a Chamber of Judges nominated and paid by the 
supreme power in the Commonwealth. Well! the change 
thus deprecated has taken place, and almost every prediction 
which was made, or might have been made, by its opponents 
has been verified. The Judges of the existing French 
tribunals are apt to remain on the Bench till close on their 
dotage ; and it is only quite recently that a measure provid- 
ing for their superannuation has been carried into operation. 
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The expenses of the Department of Justice are among the 
heaviest items in the French budget. The social position of 
the advocate and of the magistrate has been lowered, and 
both have their consciences pretty uniformly at the disposal 
of the Chief of the State, Yet what sane man in 
France, or out of it, wishes the sale of judicial offices 
to be restored, or does not hold the abolition of the 
system to be one of the priceless boons by which the 
first French Revolution redeems the world of misery it 
inflicted on mankind? The truth is, the advantage of clear- 
ing a profession from “amateurs and idlers”—or, in other 
words, from incompetent practitioners—is so immense as to 
make up for all imaginable drawbacks, Doubtless a system 
of selection, which tests merit by the judgment of third 
persons, degenerates occasionally into jobbery. Doubtless 
promotion by seniority, which is based, of course, on the 
assumption that merit increases with the experience of years, 
has the effect now and then of producing stagnation. But, 

respects all walks of life except one, the common sense of 
mankind has long ago decided that merit, however imper- 
fectly determined, is a better title to preferment than birth 
or wealth. It is difficult to believe that the British army is 
an exception to this rule—the more so when every single 
argument which can be devised to prove that it is an excep- 
tion, makes directly in favour of the paradox that British 
Judges would be more efficient if they purchased their seats 
on the Bench. 

The immediate extinction of Army Purchase—even if the 
vast temporary inconvenience the measure would occasion ad- 
mitted of its being considered desirable—will not be looked for 
by anybody accustomed to the habit of disposing of abuses 
by compromise, which is inveterate in England. But it is 
a very serious question whether the extension of the 
system to the Indian Service ought to be patiently acquiesced 
in. The minor Ministerial journals contend, we are aware, 
that no such extension is contemplated, They tell us that 
Indian cadetships will be placed on the same footing as writer- 
ships, and will be awarded by competitive examination. 
They further assure us that promotion in the Indian army 
will continue to be regulated by the principles acted upon 
in Leadenhall-street. Such pledges are of very little value, 
for their authors are evidently fluttered by the alarm which 
is spreading over the country with respect to the transfer of 
patronage from the Company to the QueEn’s Government ; 
but, assuming that they lave authority for their statements, 
they meet but half the case. The army of India will consist 
for years to come, and probably for a perpetuity, of many 
more European troops than ever before served together in 
the East: Were the Double Government maintained, 
the increase would very slightly affect the question of 
patronage, for the additional force would be mainly 
represented by that large augmentation in the Company’s 
European regiments which the Fast India Directors vainly 
endeavoured, two years , to obtain from Mr. Vernon 
Surrn. But now, if Lord Patmerston’s measure passes 
into law, the increased proportion of European to native 
soldiery will be secured by adding to the number of QuEEN’s 
troops in India, and will be maintained by a great permanent 
augmentation in the strength of the Querey’s army. In 
other words, the purchasing service will supplant the non- 
purchasing service to the extent of one-half, or perhaps of 
two-thirds. Exactly in this degree one class of the com- 
munity will profit at the expense of another. 

As a matter of social pusition, no marked line of distinction, 
if any at all, can be drawn between the officers of the QuEEn’s 
Line regiments and the officers of the Native Indian army. 
And, as the Times very truly remarks, the effect of orderin 
a Queen's regiment to India was always to produce a rapi 
play of exchanges, which soon left it filled with officers of 
almost exactly the same stamp as the men attached to the 
working service. But still there have always been very 
broad differences between the circumstances under which a 
cadet of a gentleman’s family was sent into the QuEEN’s and 
into the Company’s army. No man in his senses would 
allow his son to choose the QuEEN’s army as a profession, 
unless he had the prospect of paying for at least one or two 
of his steps. The chapter of accidents no doubt leaves room 
for the advancement of non-purchasing officers, but nobody 
ever dreams of soliciting the QueeEn’s commission for a 
youth whose family have no funds disposable for purchase. 
Poor meu of the upper middle class, and even opulent men 
with large families, invariably regard it as a matter of course 
that a son’s predilection for a military career is not to be 
indulged, unless an Indian eadetship ean be obtained for him. 


Every gentleman who has a small income, and every gentle- 
man whose family expenses are up to his income, whatever 
it may be, is appreciably a loser by the substitution of 
Queen’s for Company’s regiments in the Indian service ; nor 
will the change be felt by any class so heavily as by working 
officers, inasmuch as the East India Directors, in their dis- 
posal of patronage, gave a very great and systematic en 
rence to the children of gentlemen who had served in India, 
whether in the civil departments, in the native corps, or in 
the Quzen’s regiments. Lord Patwerston’s Indian measure, 
in this, as in many other particulars, will be a benefit conferred 
on persons with ready money and persons with political 
influence, at the expense of those who have simply the will 
to give themselves up, mind and body, to the service of their 
country. 

We have only considered the altered relations of the two 
armies, so far as they bear on private interests. There are, 
however, public interests at stake, which we shall discuss on 
a future occasion, It must be evident that the purchasing 
system becomes more and more unsatisfactory exactly in 
re op to the size of the army on which it is engrafted. 
Able men with the means of purchasing commissions can 
doubtless be found, but their numbers are limited. The 
parallelism between money and brains has a terminus some- 
where; and, when once they diverge, Army Purchase has 
ouly “amateurs and idlers” to bring forw Among the 
new officers required for a largely increased army, the pro- 
portion of idlers will necessarily be much ter than here- 
tofore; nor is it an unimportant consideration for the British 
public, whether they will permit the standing army to be 
quietly augmented by two-thirds of its strength, when a 
Minister with the known bias of Lord Patmersron is in 
office. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER AT THE MANSION-HOUSE. 


ORD-MA YOR CARDEN has a theory—he has, as is the 
fashion of the day, his “views.” He has thought much 
of the principles of human nature, and has come to a conclu- 
sion; but he has not arrived at it without a candid weighing 
of the opinions of others. “ Others,” he says, “are of a dif- 
“ ferent opinion ; but corporal punishment in schools appears 
“ to me to be particularly objectionable, except in instances 
“ of uncontrollable vice. I believe that a great deal more 
“may be done in schools by the exercise of another sort of 
“ authority.” This is safe talk as clap-trap addressed to the 
reporters—the educational reformer carefully avoiding to 
commit himself to the specification of the cases of “ uncon- 
“ trollable vice” in which he thinks caning salutary, or to 
an exact and precise account of the sort of discipline which 
he wishes to substitute for the time-honoured institution of 
the ferule. So_omon and common-sense have expressed their 
judgment on the use of the rod; but a greater than Sotomon 
is at the Mansion House. 

The case on which Lord-Mayor CarpEN came out as an 
educational reformer is of importance, not only on its own 
account, but as an illustration of the sort of license in the 
way of folly in which magistrates, and sometimes judges, 
indulge. A boy named GrossmrrH is a pupil at a kind of 
charity day school supported by the Brewers’ Company in 
the City. His mother, a publican’s wife, is in the habit of 
detaining her darling from school. So irregular is the boy’s 
attendance that it is brought under the notice of the school 
committee by the master, the Rev. E. J. May, who is especially 
instructed to require punctual attendance from the pupil, and 
to punish him for et tery of it. The boy, as usual, is absent 
one morning, and even on his return in the afternoon, is late. 
He brings a written excuse for absence from morning school, 
and at the same time, on the strength of an alleged verbal 
order from his mother, without asking leave, Lar peg to go 
home for the rest of the school-hours, Mr. May points 
out that his mother’s note had only accounted for the 
morning’s neglect of attendance, but was silent as to the 
afternoon holiday; and, with t forbearance, he simply 
orders the truant to his place. The boy rises to run out, kicks 
the under-master, scratches his face, and is, very properly, 
severely caned for his outrageous insolence and insubordina- 


tion. Mr. May, with admirable temper, instead of floggin 
fall and 


or expelling him, us he richly deserved, writes a 

candid account of the whole proceeding to the boy's father, 
warning him that, as the governors of the school had alread 
given particular orders about the lad, a repetition of 
conduct would ase serious consequences. In return for 


this, GrossmirH, father, charges Mr. May at the 
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Mansion House with an outrageous assault, and brings an 
apothecary to swear to the awful fact that Master GrossmITH 
was “evidently suffering from something which prevented 
“ his walking straight,” and “that the marks of the caning 
« might be visible for a week to come.” Whereupon Lord- 
Mayor CaRDEN, after observing that “a cane is not a fit 
“ instrument to punish a boy of ten-and-a-half years”—and 
after propounding his judgment on corporal punishment 
in general in the terms we have quoted, with the 
periphrastic observation “that the punishment had not 
“ been inflicted on the part to which it is usually applied 
“in the case of boys”—sends the case to the sessions, 
“ as he should be glad to have the responsibility taken from 
« his shoulders.” At the sessions, the bill against Mr, May 
is of course ignored—the boys, with whom their master is, as 
he apparently deserves to be, a general favourite, set up an 
immense cheer—and, after all, Lord-Mayor CarpEN remains 
saddled with the responsibility of an act as foolish and 
unjust as ever a “ worthy istrate” was guilty of. The 
case is at an end on one side, blic opinion has expressed 
itself in the emphatic assertion, as embodied in the verdict of 
the whole school, that Mr. May not only did his plain duty, 
but did it in a spirit and temper which would have redounded 
to the credit of the highest head-master in the country. But 
the case is not at an end as regards Lord-Mayor CarpEn. 
As to his private speculations about school discipline, they 
are not worth a straw. Had the Lorp Mayor, at ten years 
“ of age, received, on the part to which punishment is usually 
“applied in the case of boys,” a little of that wholesome 
domestic medicine which judicious instructors of youth ad- 
minister on occasion, and the marks of which might have 
been visible not only for a week but for a month or two, 
the happy results of such an honest flogging would 
perhaps have prevented this sexagenarian nonsense. But 
we have something else to say. Lord-Mayor CarpEN 
sends the case to the Sessions, because “he would really 
“ yather leave it to another court; he should be glad to 
“have the responsibility taken from his shoulders.” Why, 
what on earth is the man made Lord Mayor for? What 
does his gold chain mean? Why does he sit in the 
justice-room every day? What is he called upon to do, 
but to discharge his duty and its responsibility? Some 
other Lord Mayor may have his private opinion that it is 
very wrong ina father to box his son’s ears, “because it 
“seems to him that omen punishment is very objection- 
“able,” and so may send the case to the sessions. Or, im- 
pressed with the sublime beauty of moral force, another 
successor of Firz-ALwyne may hold a police constable to 
bail for “ unnecessary violence” in hauling a pickpocket to 
the station-house, A magistrate’s office requires that he 
should not only vindicate every officer in the di 
of his duty, but that he should not shirk his own 
duty by transferring the responsibility of his station to 
others. The very purpose of a court of first instance is 
to check improper appeals to the tribunals; and a police 
court becomes a public nuisanee if its presiding function- 
ary, in deference to his own scruples, abdicates his re- 
sponsible position, Lord-Mayor Carpew knows nothing 
of the pain which he must have inflicted on a clergyman 
and gentleman, in holding him to bail on this ridiculous 
He is all tenderness to a rebellious brat, and all 
sympathy with his foolish parents; but he has no feelings 
for one who is invested with a thankless office, The duties 
of a schoolmaster will become impossible if those entrusted 
with them are to be subjected to Mr. May’s treatment. A 
common National School, and its daily discipline and order, 
cannot be upheld, if the master is to conduct his classes 
under terror of a Lord Mayor's homilies ; and unless we 
had more confidence in the sense of the third form than 
p that of the Mansion House, the staff of police ma- 
trates at Windsor or Eton must be enlarged, if schools 
are to be kept on the CaRpeEw principles of publie education. 
There is a growing tendency in courts of justice to ser- 
monize overmuch, and from Lord Campsextt down to Lord 
CARDEN we want a little more law and a little less of extra- 


judicial oratory and moral disquisition. The Bench isa le from m: 
tribunal of justice, not a battery of heavy morality ad- ms 
istrates have a noble 
ambition of ing in the steps of Ascuam, and Mitron, 
and Looxg, let them keep their prolusions for a fitter 
audience than the reporters. A school is but the extension 
of a family—a parent's act in sending his child to school 
tal relation—and 


dressed ‘to the ublic ; and if 


mt and child, it is very chary of doing so. The same 
to disturb this relation prevails, and 
ought to prevail, as between master and pupil ; and com- 
mon sense and social order, as well as the reason of the 
thing, require that the schoolmaster’s authority in his 
school should not be rashly or frivolously disputed. But 
common sense, and reason, and propriety not being qualifica- 
tions for the chief magistraey of the City of London, we are 
glad to see that, for once, the despised Grand Jury has 
rectified what is something worse than an error of judgment 
in a Lord Mayor, 


AUCTOR PRIAPICUS ON PROPHECY. 


Oc readers can hardly have fi é 
bition which the Morning Advertiser made some time —— 
the subject of Nebuchadnezzar, the King of the Jews, whose 
unseemly behaviour ee from one of the Auctores Priapici, 
to have ee a judicial punishment for anticipating, by Phallus 
worship, the Roman Catholic reg! of the Oross. It might 
have been su that the burnt child would dread the fire ; 
but it seems that thereis considerable di in teaching some 
people to know when they are burnt. The following letter latel 
appeared in the paper which we have just mentioned, and m 
we should think, have produced a considerable sensation amongst 
the licensed victuallers :— 
CURIOUS COINCIDENCES.—JOB AND THE LEVIATHAN. 

To the Editor of the Morning Advertiser. 

Sir,—There is a in Joel’s hecies wherein, it seems to me, that 
two different advents of Christ are wed: first a peaceful one; when 
he is to inaugurate upon earth a reign of freedom, and such happiness as it is 
possible to enjoy here below; and, as a sign of this event being now at hand, 
the prophet decsrtben, by its most obvious peculiarities, the modern invention 
of railroads. The other advent, which is foretold by the same words with a 
double meaning, is the last and terrible one, immediately to precede the dis- 
“Ton & ek ath in Job, the last but one of that book, in which 

another inyention of our times—namely, steam-ships, is strikingly 


Under the inspired writer portra 
i t y con 
human industry which 1s now called the 1 Leviathan. He 
with hydraulic rams as b: 
fastened to her stern bow. 


with a 


ship’s comel ions, her unparalleled horse-power, 
to her like bridle, and spreading their 
the ocean, the meals to be eaten in her feasting the doors of her 


scales, t: ison" bolts fastening er those plates, like so many barbed 
irons filling the skin of a monster, impenetrablity to ordinary weapons, 
iron throbbin 


wheels and of the Archimedean screw are ially described in these words— 
“He, Leviathan, maketh the sea to boil like a pot; he maketh a path to 
shine after him.” I am, Sir, yours J 
is somewhat 


of our readers that our 
tu tal coveral of hia but be this as it may, it is due to him to 
that he long filled  distingui ssorial chair and that he 
a man of great learning as well as of eminent abilities-—Ep. M.A.] 

The hoax, though clever enough, hardly rises to the same 
level as its monstrous predecessor ; but in some points of view it 
is perhaps even better worth notice. That the of the 
‘orning Advertiser did not enjoy the advantages of the most 
moderate acquaintance with the commonest scraps of classical 
knowledge, could hardly be considered as surprising, though the 
fact was certainly brought forward in an infinitely ludicrous man- 
ner; but that a paper which owes a great part of its credit and 
reputation to its “ faithful testimony” on religious matters should 
not see the true character of such a communication as Filopanti's 
letter, is a most instructive commentary on the value of # vast 
proportion of popular theological discussion. We shall not be 
acoused of iring the Roman Catholic system; but, as we 
have formerly observed, it has at least a tendency to Sa 

ing with matters of which they are profound] 
other hand, one of the standing aon = 4 


that people whose are utterly 
own country, ew 
affairs of life, consider them- 


selves not only at liberty, but under a solemn obligation, to favour 
mankind with their views upon the most difficult and mysterious 
of all conceivable questions. wl 

It is hard to conceive the combined simplicity and irreverence 
of a mind which, upon the assurance that it was written by a 


18 tanto a, del f th 
althongh there are in which 


w interferes between 


person who was once a professor abroad, should give currency to 


— 

workman who was cast up in the air and killed; though according to anot 
version, the Vulgate, the same words would rather describe the gradual 
launching of the vessel in the sight of many persons, videntibus multis 

ecipitabitur. The shares taken by merchants in the undertaking, the 
and smoke leaping out of her chimneys, her boilers cong ike a pot or 
caldron, the draft of air kindling the coals in her furnaces, the flames going 
out of her mouth, and even the very name of the chairman of the Leviathan, 
or of his daughter, Miss Hope, who performed the usual ceremony, previous 
to the first unsuccessful attempt at setting the vessel afloat, are distinctly and 

clearly pointed out, almost with the same words which I have been using. 
Nor is the _ circumstance of her 7 made of iron passed over. 

a sort of gigantic systole and diastole, at the centre of every steamship, 
therefrom imparting the motion to the whole body, is very aptly compared to 
art fi to t appears to me that even the motions of the paddle- 
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such a letter as we have quoted. Considered as a joke, it is, no 
doubt, well enough; but if it were ible for a moment to 
suppose it to be intended seriously, it would be one of the 
strangest specimens of insane profanity that can possibly be con- 
ceived. We hardly like to say in plain words what it amounts 
to; but it illustrates so plsialy the fundamental irreverence of 
much which, in the present day, claims our reverence, that we will 
do so, even at the risk of shocking our readers. Ep. M.A. 
and Filopanti must be taken to be seriously of the following 
opinion:—That when Job had been suffering under the most 
terrible calamities, and had been tempted by their pressure 
to deny the Divine goodness and justice, God Almighty 
answered him by what purported to be an illustration of the 
infinite wisdom displayed in creation, whilst it was, in reality, a 
string of obscure and utterly unimportant riddles about a ship 
which was to be launched some 3000 years afterwards, and which, 
though, no doubt, remarkable in its way, differed from other 
ships principally in being bigger. Let us see how the passage 
would run upon this sw — Job ionately asserts his 
integrity :—‘If I have fi d up my hand against the fatherless, 
when I saw my help in the gate, then let mine arm fall from my 
shoulder-blade ’—* The stranger did not lodge in the street, but 
I opened my doors to the traveller.” And he concludes thus :— 
“Oh that one could hear me, behold my desire is that the 
Almighty would answer me.” A little further on, God does 
answer Job “ out of the whirlwind,” and, according to the Morn- 
ing Advertiser, the answer is, that Mr. Brunel, 3000 years 
afterwards, will build a very large ship, which will be launched 
by hydraulic rams, and christened by Miss Hope. Is it possible 
to imagine more grotesque profanity ? 

If such exposures of the presumption and ignorance of that 
which calls itself the Religious Press have no other good effect, 
they may at least show what utterly blind guides those papers 
are. First of all, we have the Morning Advertiser publishing a 
Greek translation of a coarse school-boy rhyme as an authentic 
bistorical fragment, discovered for the confusion of a Ro- 
manizing Privy Council; next, we have the Record informing 
us that Leviathan means the devil, and that God kills the work- 
men, breaks the presses, and stops the launch, because it did not 
occur to the owners of the ship to remember that fact. Then the 
Morning Advertiser tells us that the Leviathan in Job means the 
Leviathan at Blackwall, and that some of the noblest chapters in 
the Old Testament—which have represented to a hundred gene- 
rations some of the deepest and most mysterious of the thoughts 
respecting their Maker which the perplexities of the present life 
suggest to mankind—are, in fact, stupid riddles, as irrelevant to 
the subject as they would be disgusting in themselves. What 
kind of moral character must such writers attribute to a Being 
who puts omniscience and omnipotence to such a use as this? 
And what are we to think of a man who sees no objection to such 
a suggestion, except that itis “ rather fanciful,” and who is quite 
willing to give it all the currency in his power, because he sup- 
poses itto come from some foreign Professor ? 

There is, however, a wider inference to be drawn from this 
manifestation than any which relates to the religious press alone. 
While we hope that no person of ordinary decency and sensi- 
bility can fail to see the disgusting profanity of this mode of 
interpretation, when it is illustrated by so extreme a case, it may 
also, we trust, suggest the reflection that much of the language 
upon these subjects which s current on platforms and in 
pulpits is essentially quite as profane as the Morning Advertiser 
itself. If we look at the matter seriously, there is something 
frightful in the levity with which the most trifling meanings 
are put upon the most awful prophecies. People impute without 
hesitation to their Maker a degree of caprice, and a habit of 
ee grotesque double-entendres, of which any moderately 
sensible man would be utterly ashamed, and those ‘who do this 
consider that this is emphatically the religious view of life, and 
that all others are common and unclean. Everything has its 
use, and we h that the Morning Advertiser and the Record 
may be useful for once in making such people ashamed of them- 
selves. 


THE MAHOMETAN ARCHITECTURE OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 


HE Vandals earned for themselves an unenviable character 

in history by their ruthless destruction of the arts and monu- 
ments of the countries they conquered, and their very name has 
provided a synonym, in modern languages, for the barbarous 
demolition or contemptuous neglect of the material remains 
of the civilization of past ages. There seemed some reason 
to fear, not very long ago, that our brave army in India 
might be driven by popular opinion at home to acts of irrational 
vengeance against the mosques and palaces of Delhi, which would 
have deservedly earned for them a like reproach in the calmer 
judgment of posterity. Nothing would satisfy, at one time, a 
rtion of the English press but the entire demolition of the 
ogul city. Delhi was to be razed to the ground; and we 
wonder it was never proposed to blow up with gunpowder that 
fairy building—more familiar than any other Oriental edifice, by 
models and plates, to European eyes—the T4j Mahal at Agra. 
Happily, these suggestions of destruction met with no response 
from the authorities in India; and we are glad to see that Sir 


Colin Campbell has even reprimanded an officer, greatly distin- 
gies for his gallantry, for the wanton and uncalled-for demo- 
ition of a Hindoo temple which he found in course of erection. 


Not, of course, that we have any sympathy with Mahometan 
misbelief or with Hindoo idolatry ; but the cause of Christianity 
is not advanced by the violent destruction of buildings used 
for a false worship. Those who have read history with profit 
have learned to rejoice that the Pantheon has been preserved as 
a Christian church at Rome, and that Mohammed saved St. 
Sophia when he took Constantinople, just as they have felt shame 
in remembering the iconoclastic outrages of the English Puritans 
of the seventeenth century. Besides which, whatever difficulty 
there might be in adapting an idol temple, with its dark and 
narrow cell, for Christian worship, this would not be the case 
with a mosque. Witness the famous mosque which is now the 
cathedral of Cordova, and others at Toledo. Indeed, the Maho- 
metan or Saracenic architecture was distinctly an offshoot of the 
Christian style of Byzantium ; and many a mosque in Hindostan 
would require but little alteration of the internal arrangements 
to fit it for a Christian church. 

It is surprising how little is known, even among well-informed 
ersons, of the native architecture of the two great creeds of our 
ndian Empire. Whatever excuse there may be, in an artistic 

point of view, for this ignorance in the case of the pagodas 
of the idolatrous systems—which (says Mr. Freeman, in his 
History of Architecture) “must be allowed to present, in their 
external lines, the most perverse and unsightly form of any class 
of human erections”—it is otherwise with the architecture of the 
Mahometans, which, for grandeur and beauty, may be compared 
with the most perfect styles of the West. But the materials for 
forming a judgment have been wanting. The author we have 
just named seems to have compiled his chapter on Arabian Archi- 
tecture in Hindostan chiefly from Forbes’ Jndia and the Oriental 
Annual, and makes no allusion whatever to the remains at 
Ghazni, Ahmedabad, or Beejapore. It was left for the more 
recent work of Mr. Fergusson, the Illustrated Handbook of 
Architecture, to set before the English reader something like a 
satisfactory account of the Indo-Mahometan style. Mr. 
Fergusson was well fitted, by personal experience of the East, for 
undertaking this part of his task; but even yet much remains to 
be done. He himself deplores that many fine architectural works 
have neither been examined nor described; and so vast is the 
country, that no one man can investigate the whole of it. 

It is to photography that we look for the future means of 
taking a more comprehensive view of the architecture of Hin- 
dostan. Little dependence can be placed on the inaccurate and 

icturesque sketches of unprofessional draughtsmen ; and nothing 
But the scientific exactness of measured drawings, or the unim- 
peachable truthfulness of sun-pictures, can satisfy the archi- 
tectural inquirer. A series of photographs of the scenery and 
buildings of Bengal, made a year or two since by a German 
artist, has done more to familiarize us with the outward appear- 
ance of Hindoo palaces and oe than any number of laboured 
descriptions by ordinary travellers. It is to be hoped that many 
more such illustrations may be published; and any competent 
photographie artist who would devote himself to the architecture 
of India, would deserve the special patronage and encourage- 
ment of the authorities. 

It is only just to the East India as oa tag acknowledge that 
it has not been backward in recognising the just claims of art 
and science upon an enlightened Government. Every one 
remembers the admirable contributions, illustrative of the arts 
and civilization of the East, made by the Company’s servants to 
the Great Exhibitions of London, Paris, and Manchester ; and we 
have now to record that a very fine collection of photographs, 
from original architectural drawings, is in course of publication 
by order of the Directors. This series, which is to contain 74 

noon is intended to illustrate the splendid ruins of Beejapore. 

he photographs, made by Messrs. Cundall, Howlett, and 
Downes, are not, however, taken from the actual buildings, but 
from careful plans, sections, and elevations in the ion of the 
Company. We do not see the fact stated in the three parts of 
the series that have already appeared, but we conceive that these 
must be the drawings made under the superintendence of Captain 


Hart, of the Bombay Engineers, which Mr. Fer m (vol. i, 
P- 443) mentions as being “ by far the most beautiful and correct 
drawings which have ever reached this country from India.” 


They are certainly of the highest order of excellence, and their 
reproduction by the photographic process is a guarantee for their 
exactness. 
Beejapore itself—in the Deccan, about 250 miles south-east of 
Bombay—is the now ruined and dese capital of an inde- 
ndent Mahometan kingdom, established in 1501 by Yusuf 
han, a son of the Ottoman Sultan Amurath II., and a brother 
of Mohammed, the ee of Constantinople. The Adil 
Shahy dynasty founded by this Yusuf lasted till 1689, when 
Sikundur, the Test monarch, was defeated by Au: be. It is 
ee om | how so short a national life, and so limited a territory, 
could have produced such prodigious architectural monuments. 
Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone expresses his astonishment that 
so small a State could have maintained so large a capital. It is 
| almost more wonderful that an immense city—said, though pro- 
_ bably with native exaggeration, to have contained 984,000 i 
| bited houses and 1600 mosques—should have become utterly deso- 
_ late when it ceased to be the capital of an independent State. Its 
age + condition and its former grandeur are well described in 
r. Grant Duff's History of the Mahrattas; and that author 
gives a _ of the Mausoleum of Ibrahim, which the photo- 
' graphs before us will enable us to describe with greater accuracy. 
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There are six principal edifices in Beejapore, three of which 
are already fully illustrated in Mr. Cundall’s series, and three 
remain to ublished. The Meturee Mahal (i. ¢., the Sweeper’s 
House), the 4 Bowlee, and the Ashur Moobaruck, will form 
the subjects of the future parts. The numbers already issued 
contain the Jumma Mesjid (the Friday Mosque), and the Tombs 
of Ibrahim II. (1626), and Mohammed (1660). The great 
Mosque occupies a parallelogram, which is subdivided by arches, 
after the especial manner of Southern India, into 45 squares, 
there being nine rows of arches in its greater dimension 
intersected by five rows in its lesser. The whole area measures 
258 feet by 1 Nine of the squares are covered by a 

t dome which is 75 English feet in diameter. Externally 
eye arance of this mosque strongly recals to the mind 
that oI Pisa Cathedral. Its clerestory, so to say, contains 
23 arches, and its west front 17. The dome stands in relation 
to the ground plan much as the cupola does in the Italian church. 
The details exhibit the best characteristics of Indo-Mahometan 
architecture. This building was commenced in 1564, and was 
not finished when Beejapore fell, in 1685, before the army of 
Aurungzebe. h 

The Mausoleum of Ibrahim II., or rather of his daughter 
Zubrah Sultana, is next illustrated in 14 plates. This is a 
building which can be best characterized in Bishop Heber’s 
celebrated words, which, applied by him to the remains at Old 
Delhi (Journal, i. 565), have been adopted by almost every sub- 

uent writer on Indian architecture. ‘These Pathans,” he 
said, “ built like giants, and finished their work like jewellers.” 
This combination of vast size and bold construction with the 
utmost delicacy of superficial ornamentation is the specialty of 
the architecture of the Mahometan conquerors of India, as 
modified by the indigenous style of the native people. Of the 

resent tomb, the ground plan is a square of 116 feet, and the 
height is 113 feet. The innermost shrine over the tomb is a 
uare of 40 feet, and is remarkable, not only for its austere 
inness internally, but for the extreme flatness of its vault. 
Te is quite a marvel of construction how so flat a roof of such a 
span can stand. Upon the exterior of this building every 
imaginable ornament has been lavished. Each side is pierced 
with open recessed arches, which, with the deep cornices, give 
surprising light and shade to the perspective. Add to this the 
play of light on the central dome and its attendant minarets, and 
the graceful Arabic legends from the Koran in the most flowing 
and intricate Shulsi alphabet, with which nearly the whole 
surface is covered, and some notion may be formed of the beauty 
and richness of the design. 

But this mausoleum is quite eclipsed by the Gol Goomuz, as 
the immense domical tomb of Mohammed Adil Shah is called 
distinctively. ‘This is not only the finest building in Beejapore, 
but it takes rank as one of the greatest domes in the world. 
It dates from 1629 to 1660. In plan it is a square, 135 feet each 
way. The whole is raised on a terrace or platform of masonry— 
that common, but most majestic, feature in Indian architecture. 
At each angle rises a slender, lofty turret, octagonal in shape, 
and eight stories in height, with lights on each face, and covered 
bya small domical capping. A cornice projects on each side of 
the square to the extraordinary distance of 12 feet from the 
wall—a boldness to which Western architecture has never aspired. 
Its effect, in that climate, in giving shadow may be well ima- 
gined. The great dome, which seems to rise from the very walls 
of the tomb, without buttresses, or tambour, or haunches, pre- 
sents a rather depressed curve in outline, and, as is invariably the 
case in the East, is of the most severe austerity of form. This 
simple grandeur of outline is always most impressive to European 
eyes, and is noticed accordingly as a most characteristic feature 
by the most casual observers. We cannot say that this flattened 
form is absolutely so beautiful as the aspiring curves of the great 
Occidental domes of Florence, St. Peter’s, or St. Paul’s ; but in 
dimensions Beejapore is a rival to all of them, and in scientific 
construction far superior. Some comparative measurements of 
the most fafnous domes in the world, given in the accompanying 
letterpress, are worth quotation. The respective diameters run 
as follows :—The Pantheon, 142 feet ; St. Peter’s, 139 feet; Flo- 
rence, 139 feet; Beejapore, 135 feet; St. Paul’s, 112 feet; St. 
Sophia’s, 107 feet; and the church at Darmstadt, 105 feet. But 
in area the Lndian dome is alone exceeded by the Pantheon—the 
latter measuring 277135 feet, and the former 24,964. And as 
for constructive skill, the superiority of the dome of Mohammed 
even over the famous dome of Agrippa may be estimated when 
we are told that the ratio of supports to area is as 1 to 3%3 in the 
Pantheon, against 1 to 446 in the Beejapore sepulchre. How the 
problem of supporting so vast a roof with such apparently in- 
adequate supports has been practically solved by the Indian 
architect is not very plain to an unprofessional eye, even with the 
benefit of the minute sections and details now before us. The 
mausoleum-chamber, at the height of 57 feet from the ground, 
contracts from the square of 135 feet, by means of inge- 
nious arched intersecting pendentives, to a circle 97 feet in 
diameter. This ring or circle of massive masonry, projecting 
internally as it were above the pendentives, forms a kind of pl it- 
form 12 feet broad, upon the outer circumference of which ihe 
dome is raised. ‘The actual internal measurements of the vault 
are 124 feet in diameter and 175 feet in height. The total ex- 
ternal height is 198 feet. There is no such thing here as a false 
roof, and the general thickness of the masonry of the dome is no 
less than 10 feet. Only let this be compared with the double con- 


struction of our London dome. We must also speak of the inge- 
nious principle here adopted for resisting the immense lateral pres- 
sure of the dome. We are always accustomed in Europe to see 
immense weights of masonry appiied externally on the haunches 
of a dome to counteract its outward thrust. But here the 
_—— thrown inside. The arched pendentives already de- 
scribed form a solid mass of masonry, the weight of which 
acts inwards, and is counteracted by the pressure of the dome 
acting outwards. “ If the whole building thus balanced has 
any tendency to move,” says Mr. Fergusson, describing this 
construction, “ it is to fall inwards, which from its circular 
form is impossible ; but the action of the weight of the pendentive 
being in the opposite direction to that of the dome, it acts like a 
tie, and k the whole in equilibrium—and that without inter- 
fering at all with the outline of the dome.” The result is a 
wonderful union of stability of actual construction with the 
utmost lightness and even fragility of effect. The mind can 
scarcely believe that so vast a dome, without apparent supports, 
can be otherwise than an unsubstantial vision. We wonder that 
European architects have not been fired with emulation to excel, 
if possible, this daring example of scientific skill. It would be 
indood deplorable that so unique an architectural monument 
should be allowed to perish; but we fear that, without some 
necessary repairs from time to time, the progress of 
decay must effect its ruin. At any rate, it is well that so signal 
an instance of artistic skill and mechanical power should be as 
widely known and appreciated as it is likely to be by means of 
the admirable photographs which we have introduced to our 


THE LADY OF MANY TALES, 


Wt had the pleasure, three weeks since, of introduci 

our readers to a very touching story concerning a damsel, 
beautiful and innocent, a “Christian, old, amiable, blessed 
grandmother,” “unprincely Royalty stooping to baseness,” a 
“curious metal chest” (¢emp. Athelstan), and a “small Bank- 
note” (temp. Victoria). The authorship of this production had 
a marked character—it had what mnight be called a mannerism 
running through it. Singularly enough, a friend, curious in 
style, has placed in our hands a composition strikingly similar 
in its syntax, its rhetoric, and its logic, and telling another 
wondrous tale, not less wild and impressive than that which we 
offered to the public. On examination, we find the signature 
different ; but the hand-writing and the getting up (even to the 
character of the i OY and the direction—Poste Restante, 
Paris—are identical. The conclusion which we came to was, 
that our friend had for a correspondent that same lady-errant who 
had, not many days before, tried to strike a congenial chord in the 
heart of an F.S.A. In page 583 of our last volume will be found 
her archzological confessions. Her later romance stands thus :— 


(Implicit confidence.) 

Most yosiz Lorv,—Pardon, I entreat, I py T am a young lady, 
an orphan, left without a relative, under charge of a guardian—strict, hay, 
cold-hearted, unfeeling—I am now 23. 

I have travelled all over the continent of E have been presented at 
the different courts—was everywhere admired. Why? I hope your lord- 
ship shall personally find out. 

‘he most brilliant offers of marriage I had the honor to receive—from 
the age of 16 till lately—his lordship declined all, none were considered per- 
fect, or worthy of his matchless in loveliness, his graceful, amiable niece. 

Her ladyship had been for years in very delicate health, and many of my 
friends told me his lordship saved me for himself. I laughed at the idea. 
What was my horror to discover that at heart he was a vile, deceitful villain. 
As soon as his amiable beloved wife died, an old esteemed friend, the aged 
Baroness de , arrived to take charge of the house and all in it—me 
particularly. I could not reconcile myself. Oh, no. Seven months after 
the death of i made me an offer of marriage, I was 2 _— 
and three days of age. e were on horseback ai the time, the thick of 
my riding hat my countenance—so that I had the courage 
Saan Seely, and decidedly, yet with all courtesy and 


I then gall off as fast as I could, hastily gave orders to my 
Baroness after frankly | her for I 
under the roof of a certain di Countess. to what 
affairs had been arranged, and 
his | ip’s entire control, I know not, and most likely never 
his death. Till that event takes place I have only £200 per annum. 
My lord, I got into a little pecuni difficulty—whilst 
roof of the once high-spirited and sprightly Countess— 
to myself by aiding one cold and indifferent. I had to borrow a 
amount on my arrival here and gave a bill for the 
bill I ever made, or understood, till too late, the fi consequences, 
I made it only for a month, as I honorably relied upon the lad, 
me what I lent ; but alas, she writes to say that it is not in 
till the month of March—that cold unfriendly letter I received 
instead of the money promised. Oh my lord, my lord, what to 
know! no, I do not—I would not for my life that this affair, so disgraceful 
9 © vemng BAT renowned as I have been and shall again I hope, should 
reach the ears of any one, or what would be fatal i ape lic. 
When I left Italy I thought to have found the money waiting for me, so that 
I sent all my luggage by sea, per i to London. To save myself I 
was forced to borrow and accept a bill, as it is not in my power to get any 
money till my arrival in London. Oh, my lord, I entreat yon fo wee | 
by enclosing to me the advance of a £5 note till I arrive in . I 
be able to put off the bill for 15 days longer by paying interest. Oh save me, 
d», do—I am young, and pure as an infant—Oh save me—my reputation is 
dearer to me than hife—save me. Oh, 
I rely—I never retract fram promise—all to you, my 
our Lordship’s 
Most faithfully, 
MissJaxzg 
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Science and art, it will be observed, —- a less than subordi- 
nate position in this appeal. The “ blessed and Christian” branches 
of the family have retired, like the performers in the five-act serious 
comedy, and the ballet whirls merrily round. The villain Earl 
may be thought a réle slightly wanting in originality, and so 
may the aged baroness ; but at least the authoress has the merit 
of not sodaly elaborating these personages. The high-spirited 
and sprightly divorcee as the protectress of imperilled innocence 
isa stroke of exquisite boldness. The Defoelike accuracy of 
fixing the date of the proposal three days after the lady’s majo- 
rity is an example worthy of extensive imitation; while the 
notion of the cou: to decline the offer of an unele’s hand de- 
ending on the thick fall of a riding hat, betrays an invention 
licately susceptible to the secret springs of character, and able 
to grasp the workings of a virtuous woman’s heart. But every 
other of the letter is flat, stale, and unprofitable, compared 
with the climax of the maiden of twenty-two, and worth £200 
per annum, fleeing an uncle’s incestuous pursuit, yet 
“young and pure as an infant”—whose “ reputation is dearer to 
her than life’ —and yet ready, for the matter of 5/., to “deny a lord 
no favour,” with the assurance that she “never retraets from 


It will be observed that the erotic element which smouldered 
under the antiquarian epistle here blazes up, bright, clear, and 
strong. What made the lady of Paris conceive that such were 
the inducements most likely to extract the “small Bank-note” 
from her titled correspondent, we cannot of course guess. She may 
have seen reports of the elegant amusements of certain well-born 
oliticians, and have rashly drawn conclusions as to the tastes of the 

ritish aristocracy. Anyhow, here stands the palpable fact, that a 
letter which commences in a strain of whining mendicancy winds 
up with an offer as unblushing as ever was made in the Haymarket 
at one in the morning. That the gentleman addressed would 
ever have seen either lady or money again, had he been dolt 
enough to send his cash and See his angel, we do not of 
course for one moment believe. Very likely “ Miss Jane” and 
the lady of the curious chest are respectively avatars of some 
snuff-coloured hag as full of years as of turpitude, smelling of 

arlic, in a Parisian attic. e have reason to believe that 
etters from this hand have for years past been in circulation. 
But this does not make the trade innocent, ifa main element 
in the speculation is raising cash by exciting hopes — though 
to be ed—of impure successes. It resembles the dodge of 
Holywell-street—letting out sealed books on high deposits, and 
leaving the dupe to open a volume of sermons. is second 
letter conclusively establishes the thesis on which we touched 
in discussing the first—that giving encouragement to such 
petitions is not merely negatively, but positively, mischievous 
to rope It is not merely throwing away money in a lazy 
arody of Scriptural charity, nor is it merely encouraging false- 
hood, but it is actually subsidizing that unhappily large class 
whose profits depend in various ways on that species of sin 
which is the most Protean in its manifestations. 

We have seen the language, cautiously erotic, with which the 
writer addresses the F.S.A. e have seen the maudlin impu- 
dicity which she _—_ to the lord. ao og yet to see 
the repertoire o icting cases or the “serious” 
members of society. What tales of Protestant endurance amid 
the trials of a confessor “ cloaking his villanous designs under 
the mask of,” &c. &c.—what narratives of nuns immt and nuns 
escaped, of nuns p tive and nuns retrospective—may not 
have crossed the Channel! What food may they not have 
afforded to Exeter Hall—what gaps may they not be responsible 
for in the charity reserve of the cautious household? And all 
the while these good people will have been throwing in succours 
to—neither they nor we know what or whom. 

Two things only are certain—first, that the trade would not 
go on if it did not pay; and secondly, that it would not pay if it 
were not organized. The letters are French, written by a 
foreigner imperfectly acquainted with our language, and posted 
to England—therefore the writer is clear of the jurisdiction of 
our police tribunals. But that there is an agency in England to 
furnish lists of gulls is more than probable. It is equally likely 
that this agency maintains the correspondence with the gulls of 
France similarly despatched. Ten such letters per diem as we 
have printed, would not, to a nimble invention, be hard work. 
This would give seventy letters a week. The postage is 4d. each 
(supposing prepayment); and then, adding 1d. for incidental 
expenses—paper, pens, ink, wax, &e.—we have 70 times 5d., or 
1, gs. 2d., a8 the expense of production. Supposing only one 
out of these seventy letters elicits the “small Bank-note,” we 
have still left a profit of 3/. 10s. 10d. a week—i.¢., a profit of 
nearly 240 per cent. on the original outlay, and an annual income 
of 1841. upon the calculation of sixty-nine bad shots to one suc- 
cess. But this is yh: inadequate gauge of the profits, for it 
assumes that each plucked pigeon thereupon becomes toll-free. 
But the reverse is, of course, the case. The victim who 
responds readily to the eall, when it is not of such a nature 
(the gratitude of a young lady, for instance) as to render 
detection immediately inevitable, is doubtless marked down 
for fresh and fresh appeals—appeals so framed as to result 
in the creation, without the intervention of lawyer or stock- 
broker, of a very nice little certain annuity to the heartbroken 
qevenes, or the Vaudois minister’s aged widow. Where 

business is more audaciously located in England, the post- 


age stands in its favour; but the returns are, we fear, propor- 
tionately smaller, for such inland ecommerce does not often 

ask for paper. Still, by way of compensation, we doubt 
not that the breadth of the area swept makes up for the 
smallness of the units, even when, e ‘“* Miss Jane,” the 
writer is his or her own real self—merely, embroidering an 
actual history, and throwing a Rembrandt-like effect over 
its darker shades. Some cases there are so notorious that 
the Mendicity Society braves the risk of a prosecution, and 
warns its subscribers in the annual report. But these are 
only the picked specimens of a numerous tribe, containing, 
we are sorry to say, many persons who have once filled respec- 
table positions in society—captains in the army, for instance, 
gentlemen’s widows, and in one painful case a few years q 
the ex-Attorney-General of a West Indian island. We once 
came across a vagabond—an ex-surgeon—whose trick was 
to write his letters with a vegetable composition which he 
instantly changed into a pattern of various colours simple 
applications, and then to raise the compassion of the soft-hearted 
by the plea that, out of all his other sources of income, he had 
only this one curious and innocent art left. Worthy folks ima- 
gined they saw in each of his impudent petitions the result of 
long hours of patient and ingenious toil, and compensated him 
accordingly. e could multiply cases, but we have said 
enough to show that idly to gratify begging-letters is neither 
more nor less than to foster, by indirect means, op 
corrupt development of indolence, fraud, and lust. To 
all this is not to practise Christian charity. 


A PAIR OF CORPORATIONS. 


\HE" Corporations of London and Edinburgh to be 
T running a race to see which of them shall act Py the 3 manner 
most offensive to good taste and civic patriotism. The Northern 
body, secure in its snug distance from legislative supervision, 
may perhaps be understood when it acts under the irresistible 
impulses of a deteriorated nature, where there is no motive of 
self-interest to keep it straight. But we can only account for 
the last freak of the London Corporation, with a Reform Bill 
hanging by a thread over its head, on grounds similar to those 
which must have actuated the two last regiments of the Be 
army to mutiny after Delhi and Lucknow had fallen. Had 
there been a spark of nobler nature in the decaying phantom 
of what was once a powerful and respected municipality, it 
would at least have striven to ape, in its fall, a virtue which 
it did not possess, and perhaps win some commiseration from 
its judges by the unexpected exhibition of hitherto hidden merits. 
But the Asiatic temper breaks out instead, and the doomed mag- 
nates cannot be content without signalizing their last days by 
running a muck upon a point which is sure to collect more 
unpopularity against them than almost any other conceivable 
act they could commit. In defiance of remonstrance, in con- 
tempt of entreaty, they have issued the specifications for cover- 
ing with building the larger portion of that space at the south- 
east corner of St. Paul’s which has hitherto served to open 
out a view of that noble pile from Cannon-street unequalled in 
ndeur—seen at the angle which most enhances magnitude, 
and chequered by the light and shade of the southern sun. This 
roceeding, it appears from the memorial of the Institute of 
ritish Architects upon the subject, has been taken in defiance 
of the liberal offer of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s to co- 
operate with the Corporation by sunoliling its own enclosure ; 
and, as that document proceeds to show, the act would sin, not 
only against taste, but against the practical convenience of all 
London. It is not merely that it wana sacrifice a burst of statel 
civic scenery, casually, but happily, obtained in the est ani 
the richest, but heretofore not the most beautiful of European 
towns, but it actually would stand sulkily in the way of that 
widening and straightening of communication which ought 
never to be lost sight of where extensive reconstruction is 
in question. Reserve this area free, and then a broad artery— 
not rigidly straight, like one of Napoleon III.’s boulevards, 
but including in its sweep easy access to many important 
points of London—running from London Bridge to the north 
centre, vid Cannon and Aldersgate-streets—will be created at 
no more expense than what is entailed in the reformation of the 
little triangle of ground in question. Let this triangle, how- 
ever, be encumbered with fresh constructions, and then the 
artery becomes, through this one laches, hopelessly blocked. 
The Institute takes even higher ground, and points out the 
ama of a fresh north and south line, and a new bridge. 


is would be a measure both bold and good. But we are 


willing to take our stand upon the humbler ground of not wasting 
the existing facilities offered by the streets which we have 
named, We dare say the Corporation will colourably plead 
that they do not any the tad ogee bs the extremest and 
unusable point of the triangle; but they do to carry it 
thirty beyond the line of St. Paul's School, this is suffi- 
cient to condemn the scheme in the eyes of any sensible person. 
So far from its being a question whether the triangle should 
be built over or not, the sine gud non should be to demolish 
that intervening house which so impudently protrudes its paunch- 
like semicircle beyond the frontage of the school, and: thus to 
secure a uniform breadth of roadway on that line. In the space 
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so gained, room would be easily found for the statue of Peel, 
which, where it stands, is merely an obstacle to a traffic already 
teo much encumbered, As we have often had to say in the case 
of petrepelinn improvements—Now or never. The next six 
weeks will probably either see the disgrace consummated, or 
a decided step made in that p asive remodelling of London 
on geoetien! and artistic iples which we have ever advo- 


But we are leaving the peccadilloes of the “modern Athens” 
unnoticed. A little more than a year since, we detailed that 

igantic attempt at fraud by which, after the House of Commons 

ad sanctioned the pulling down of Trinity College Church, 
Edinburgh, for pellwey pospones, on eondition of its being re- 
built in facsimile—and after it had muleted the railway in 17.0001. 
towards that object—the corporation coolly‘proposed to run up the 
building cheap, and filch the surplus. An audacious endeavour 
was — * to sanction this swindle in the Annuity-tax Bill of last 
session, but the measure was generally unpopular, and fell through. 
Now the game is being played in another way, and designs are 
called for towards the fraudulent rebuilding. The respectable 
publie opinion of Edinburgh is, however, most justly indignant 
at the proceedings; and a strong resolution was adopted at a 
recent meeting of the Presbytery giving expression to its feel- 
ings. Whether or not the copeition will be strong enough to 
avert the scandal remains to seen. In the meanwhile, we 
have discharged a disagreeable, but necessary duty, in denouncin, 
the Vandalism which the corporations of the capitals of England 
and Scotland are not ashamed to display in this age of boasted 
enlightenment and progress. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


ENERAL SABINE has recently read a very interesting 

paper before the Society, entitled—On Hourly Observations 

of the Magnetic Declination made by Captain Maguire, R.N., 

and the 8 of H.M.8. “ Plover,” in 1852-54, at Point 
Barrow, on the Shores of the Polar Sea. 

Captain Maguire, it will be remembered, was stationed, from 
the summer of 1852 to that of 1854, off Point Barrow, which lies 
between Behring Strait and the Mackenzie River, for the pur- 

of relieving Sir John Franklin, should he or any portion of 

is crew have succeeded in making their way from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. In this most dreary situation Captain Maguire 
and his officers happily found an occupation in observing and 
recording, for seventeen months unremittingly, the hourly varia- 
tions of the magnetic declination, and of the concomitant auroral 
Emenee, in a locality which is perhaps one of the most impor- 

t on the globe for such investigations. Their observatory, 
yoces on the sand of the sea-shore, was constructed of slabs of 

» lined throughout with seal skins. The instruments had been 
supplied from the Woolwich establishment, and the observations 
were made and recorded precisely in the same manner as those 
in the Colonial observatories. 

_ From these observations General Sabine has deduced some 
interesting facts. He finds that at Point Barrow, as elsewhere 
whenever a similar investigation has been made, the magnetic 
disturbances follow systematic laws depending on the hours of 
solar time. The laws of the easterly and of the westerly dis- 
turbances were also found, as elsewhere, to be distinct and dis- 

imilar, On further instituting a comparison between the 
disturbance-laws at Point Barrow and Toronto, it was discovered 
that, although the laws of the deflections of the same name at the 
two stations did not correspond, there existed, on the other hand, 


a very striki remarkable correspondence between the laws 
mS y disturbances at Point Barrow, and easterly at 
oronto. 


It further appears by the comparison of the Point Barrow and 
Toronto observations, that in the regular solar diurnal variation 
progression at the two stations is similar—the easterly and 
westerly extremes being reached at nearly the same hours ; whilst 
in the disturbance diurnal variation the progression is reversed, 
the easterly extreme at the one station coinciding very nearly 
with the westerly extreme at the other. This contrariety seems 
the more remarkable, since both variations appear to have the 
same primary or the sun, inasmuch as in 
each period is a solar day. The author draws the probable 
inference that, whilst the primary cause is the same in both, the 
mode of operation is different in the two cases. 


Another important distinction between the phenomena of the 
solar diurnal variation and of the disturbance variation at Point 
Barrow and orate by to consist in the 
comparative magnitu eirrange. The increase in the e 
of the solar diurnal variation between Toronto and Point Renew 
18, a8 nearly as a oe inverse ratio of the values of the 

tagonistic force opposing all magnetic variations); whilst, on 
the other hand, the increase in ‘the range of the disturbance 
variation is times greater than it would be according to 

: . It would appear, therefore, that the abso- 
lute disturbing force must be tes greater at Point Barrow than 
at Toronto; and this suggests the question, by what physical or 
other conditions is the ity distinguished at which the dis- 
tarbing force is a maximum ? 


In correspondence with the great amount of the absolute dis- 
turbing force at Point Barrow, is the frequency of the concomi- 
tant auroral manifestations, which great exceed that of any 
previous record known to the author. ring six winter months’ 
(1852-54) 3625 hourly observations, the aurora was seen con- 
temporaneously 1077 times. The record thus furnished by 
Captain Maguire has enabled General Sabine to treat the aurora, 
for the first time, in the same way as the corresponding and eon- 
nected phenomena of the magnetic disturbances are treated— 
viz., by distributing its recorded appearances into the several 
hours of their occurrence. It appears that 1 a.m. is the hour of 
their most frequent occurrence at Point Barrow. From 11 4.M. 
to 3 p.m. is the epoch of minimum, not a single instance of aurora 
at any of those hours being recorded during six months. The 
inerease from the minimum to maximum, and the decrease 
from the maximum to the minimum, are both continuous pro- 
gressions, with only such very slight occasional interruptions as 
may assuredly be expected to disappear in mean numbers taken 
from a longer interval of time. 

When the frequency of the aurora at the different hours is 
compared with the respective amounts of easterly and of westerly 
disturbance-deflection at the different hours at Point Barrow, a 
very considerable approximation towards accordance is perceived 
between the frequency of the aurora and the amount of the 
westerly deflections ; whilst, on the other hand, the auroral hours 
appear to have little or nothing in common with the turning- 
hours, or with the progression of the easterly deflections. 

The magnetic phenomena developed by Captain Maguire's 
valuable observations are of so interesting a nature, t the 
Council of the Royal Society are desirous that a more extensive 
series of observations should be made at or near the mouth of the 
Mackenzie River, which lies to the east of Point Barrow ; and such 
observations, if carried on for three years, would, it is expected, 

ield very important results. With this view, Lord Palmerston 
be been requested to sanction the cquemert of an expedition to 
carry out the proposed object, and Captain Maguire has volun- 
teered his services to make the observations, 


MUSIC. 
HER MAJESTY'’S THEATRE, 


PRE novel, and we may say bold, experiment of a winter 
operatic season has been tried by Mr. Lumley. A few 
nights only of Italian opera were announced at first; but the 
success which attended them has led to a series of additional 
nights of apparently indefinite continuance. How long the line 
is destined to stretch, who can say at present? The leadi 
artists are those of whom we not long ago took leave—Piccolomini 
and Spezia, Giuglini, Belletti, and Vialetti; and to these are now 
added Signor Lucchesi, a tenor—Madlle. Sondina, a contralto— 
and Signor Aldighieri, a baritone, who replaces Signor Bene- 
ventano. At present we have nothing new to record, the operas 
layed having been our old acquaintances—Trovatore, Traviata, 
di Lammermoor, Figlia del with a 
fragment (the last act) of La Favorita. Lucia affords some fine 
opportunities for Piccolomini’s iar abilities—for that combi- 
nation of the actress with the singer which we desiderate on the 
operatic boards; and every one knows what Giuglini can do 
with the of Edgardo. In La Figlia del Reggimento Picco- 
lomini’s vivacity and love of frolic stand her in good stead—it is 
impossible to resist her. Signor Lucchesi is the Tonio, a part 
which he plays, as well as sings, in an agreeable manner. In J/ 
Trovatore we have Madile. Sondina in the part of Azucena. This 
lady is an artist of considerable ability. She has evidently 
studied the part carefully. and gives the best picture of the 
ipsy we have seen since Viardot drew one never yet rivalled. 
er voice, a contralto, wants firmness in the upper notes. She 
sings, however, with so much care and intelligence as to 
produce a satisfactory effect; and her dramatic powers—which, 
as we have intimated, are above the common order—give a degree 
of completeness to her performance which deserves recognition. 
Her success with the public is decided. Giuglini is in excellent 
voice. More sure of his public than at first, and more at ease on 
the stage, he finds occasion to introduce ornaments and graces of 
his own which it might be dangerous for another singer to at- 
tempt, but which he m with a neatness of execution pecu- 
liarly his own. He still adheres to his plan of reserving himself 
for special occasions, and at times exhibits wonderful power and 
energy of voice—as in the closing scene of the third act of 
Il Trovatore, which is certain to command an encore. The 
popular “ Ah, che la morte,” also, cannot escape repetition. We 
may record the fact that Madlle. Spezia was also called upon, on 
Tuesday evening, to repeat the air “ Di tale amor che dirsi,” 
which s —a. sings with spirit; and a like compli- 
ment was paid to Signor Aldighieri in “Tl balen,” a tune of 
which we confess ourselves to be just a little tired. 
We are promised, by way of novelty, an Italian version of 


Balfe’s Bohemian Girl—anay, we have heard that it is actually in 


rehearsal. This will indeed be something new—so seldom is it 
that music of English origin has had in England the advan- 
tage of Italian vocalization. The production of this work will 


be a sign of the (musical) times which we shall watch with some 
curiosity. i 
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REVIEWS. 


YE SCHYPPE OF FOOLES.* 


or critical periods in the history of the world are best studied 
in the lives of a few representative men. The history of the 
German Reformation assumes a living, intelligible, and human 
character in the biographies of the Reformers; and no historian 
would imagine that he understood the secret springs of that 
mighty revolution in Germany without having read the works 
of Hutten, the table-talk of Luther, the letters of Melancthon, 
and the sermons of Zwingli. But although it is easy to single 
out representative men in + decisive struggles of we 
they are more difficult to find during the preparatory periods. 
The years from 1450 to 1500 are as important as the years 
from 1500 to 1550—nay, to the thoughtful historian, that silent 
period of incubation is perhaps of deeper interest than the 
violent outburst of the sixteenth century. But where, during 
those years, are the men of sufficient eminence to represent the 
age in which they lived? It was an age of transition and pre- 

aration, of dissatisfaction and hesitation. Like the whole of the 
fifteenth century, “it was rich in scholars, copious in _pedants, 
but poor in genius, and barren of strong thinkers.” e must 
not look for heroes in so unheroic an age, but be satisfied with 
men if they be but a head taller than their contemporaries. 

One of the most interesting men in whose life and writings the 
history of the preliminary age of the German Reformation may be 


studied, is Sebastian Brant, the famous author of the famous Ship of 


Fools. Hewas born in the year 1457. TheCouncil of Basil had failed 
to fulfil the hopes of the German laity as to a reformatio ecclesia 
in capite et membris. In the very year of Brant’s birth, Martin 
Meyer, the Chancellor of Mayence, had addressed his letter to his 
former friend, Zneas Sylvius—a national manifesto, in boldness 
and vigour only surpassed by the powerful pamphlet of Luther, Zo 
the Nobility of the German Nation. Germany seemed to awaken 
at last to her position, and to see the dangers that threatened her 
political and religious freedom. The new movement which had 
taken place in Italy in classical learning, supported chiefly by 
Greek refugees, began to extend its quickening influence beyond 
the Alps. Eneas Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius II., 1458, 
writes in one of his letters, that poets were held in no estimation 
in Germany, though he admits that their poetry is less to be 
blamed for this than their patrons, the princes, who care far more 
for any trifles than for poetry. The Germans, he says, do not 
care for science nor for a knowledge of classical literature, and 
they have hardly heard the name of Cicero or any other orator. 
In the eyes of the Italians, the Germans were barbarians; and 
when Constantine Lascaris saw the first specimen of printing, he 
was told by the Italian priests, that this invention had lately been 
made apud barbaros in urbe Germania. They were dangerous 
neighbours these barbarians, who could make such discoveries as 
the art of printing; and Brant lived to see the time when Joh. 
Caesarius was able to write to a friend of his :—‘‘ At this moment, 
when Germany alone, if she does not surpass Italy, at least need 
not, and will not, yield to her, not so much on account of her 
empire, as for her wonderful fecundity in learned men, and the 
almost incredible growth of learning.’ 

This period of slow but steady progress, from the invention 
of printing to the Council of Worms, is bridged over by the 
life of Sebastian Brant, who lived from 1457 to 1521. Brant 
was very early the friend of Peter Schott, and through him 
had been brought into contact with a circle of learned men, 
who were busily engaged in founding one of the first schools 
of classical learning at Schlettstadt. Men like Jac. Wimphe- 
ling, Joh. Torrentinus, Florentius Hundius, and Johannes Hugo, 
belonged to that society. Brant afterwards went to Basil to 
study law. Basil was then a young University. It had only 
been founded in 1459, but it was already a successful rival of 
Heidelberg. The struggle between the Realists and Nominalists 
was then raging all over a, and it divided the University 
of Basil into two parties, each of them trying to gain influence and 
adherents among the yous students. It has been usual to look 
upon the Realists as the Conservative, and upon the Nominalists 
as the Liberal, party of the fifteenth century. But although at 
times this was the case, philosophical opinions, on which the 
differences between these two parties were founded, were not of 
sufficient strength to determine for any length of time the politicai 
and religious views of either school. The Realists were chiefly 
supported by the Dominicans, the Nominalists by the Fran- 
ciscans; and there is always a more gentle expression beam- 
ing in the eyes of the followers of the seraphic Doctor, par- 
ticularly if contrasted with the stern frown of the Dominican. 
Ockam himself was a Franciscan, and those who thought with him 
were called doctores renovatores and sophiste. Suddenly, how- 
eyer, the tables were turned. At Oxford, the Realists, in follow- 
ing out their principles in a more independent spirit, had arrived 
at results dangerous to the peace of the Church. As philosophers, 
they began to carry out the doctrines of Plato in good earnest— 
_ as reformers, they looked wistfully to the early centuries of the 
Christian Church. The same liberal and independent spirit 
reached from Oxford to Prague, and the expulsion of the German 
nation from that University may be traced to the same move- 
ment. The Realists were at that time no longer in the good 


* Sebastian Brant’s Narrenschiff. Herausgegeben von Friedrich Zarncke. 
Leipzig. 1857. 


odour of orthodoxy ; and, at the Council of Constanz, the Nomi- 
nalists, such as Joh. Gerson and Petrus de Alliaco, gained triumphs 
which seemed for a time to make them the arbiters of public 
opinion in Germany, and to give them the means of securing the 
Church against the attacks of Huss on one side, and against the 
more dangerous encroachments of the Pope ‘and the monks on 
the other. This triumph, however, was of short duration. All 
the rights which the Germans seemed to have conquered at the 
Councils of Constanz and Basil, were sacrificed by their own 
Emperor. No one dared to say again, what Gregory von 
Heimburg had said to the Italian clergy—‘ Quid fines alienos 
invaditis? quid falcem vestram in messem alienam extenditis ?” 
Under Zneas Sylvius, the power of the Pope in Germany was as 
absolute as ever. The Nominalist y lost all the ground 
which it had gained before. It was looked upon with suspicion by 
Pope and Emperor. It was banished from Courts and Universities, 
and the disciples of the Realistic school began a complete 
crusade against the followers of Ockam. 

Johannes Heynlin a Lapide, a former head of a house at Paris, 
migrated to Basil, in order to lend his influence and authority to 
the Realist party in that rising University. Trithemius says of 
him :—* Hie doctrinam eorum Parisiensium qui reales appellan- 
tur primus ad Basiliensium universitatem transtulit, ibidemque 

lantavit, roboravit et auxit.” This Johannes Heynlin a Lapide, 

owever, though a violent champion of the then victorious Realist 
party, was by no means a man without liberal sentiments. On 
many points the Realists were more tolerant, or at least more 
enlightened, than the Nominalists. They counted among them- 
selves better scholars than the adherents of Ockam. They were 
the first and foremost to point out the uselessness of the dry 
scholastic system of teaching grammar and logic, and nothing 
else. And though they cherished their own ideas as to the 
supreme authority of the Pope, the divine right of the Emperor, 
the immaculate conception of the Virgin (a dogma denied by the 
Dominicans, and defended by the Franciscans), they were 
always ready to point out abuses and to suggest reforms. The 
age in which they lived was not an age of decisive thought or 
decisive action. here was a want of character in individuals as 
well as in parties; and the points in which they differed were 
of small importance, though they masked differences of greater 
weight. At Basil, the men who were gathered round Johannes 
a Lapide, were what we should Liberal Conservatives, 
and it is among them that we find Sebastian Brant. Basil 
could then boast of some of the most eminent men of the 
time. Besides Agricola, and Wimpheling, and Geiler von 
Kaisersberg, and Trithemius, Reuchlin was there for a time, and 
Wessel, and the Greek Kontablacos. Sebastian Brant, though 
on friendly terms with most of these men, was their junior; and, 
among his contemporaries, a new generation grew up, more 
independent and more free-spoken than their masters, though yet 
very far from any revolutionary principles in matters of Church 
or State. Feuds broke out very soon between the old and the 
young school. Locher, the friend of Brant—the poet who had 
turned his Ship of Fools into Latin verse—published a poem, in 
which he attacked rather petulantly the scholastic philosophy and 
theology. Wimpheling, at the request of Geiler of Sasclien, 
had to punish him for this audacity, and he did it in a pamphlet 
full of the most vulgar abuse. Reuchlin also had given offence— 
he was attacked and persecuted, and his party retaliated by the 
Epistole Obscurorum Virorum. Thus the Conservative, or 
Realistic party became divided ; and when, at the beginning of a 
new century and a new era in the history of the world, Luther 
raised his voice in defence of national and religious freedom, he 
was joined not only by the more advanced descendants of the 
Nominalistic school, but by all the vigour, the talent, and the 
intellect of the old Conservatives. 

Brant himself, though he lived at Stras up to 1521, did 
not join the standard of the Reformation. He had learned to 
grumble, to find fault, to abuse and to condemn; but his time 
was gone when the moment for action arrived. And yet he 
helped toward the success of the Reformation in Germany. He 

been one of the first, after the discovery of printing, to use 
the German language for political purposes. His fly sheets, his 
illustrated editions, had given useful hints how to address the 
large masses of the people. If he looked upon the world, as it 
then was, as a ship of fools, and represented every weakness, 
vice, and wickedness, under the milder colour of foolery, the 
people who read his poems singled out some of his fools, and 
called them knaves. The great work of Sebastian Brant was 
his Narrenschiff. It was first published in 1497, at Basil, and 
the first edition, though on account of its woodcuts it could not 
have been a very cheap book, was sold off at once. Edition 
after edition followed, and translations were published in Latin, 
in Low German, in Dutch, in French, and English. Sermons 
were preached on the Narrenschiff—Trithemius calls it Divina 
Satira—Locher com Brant with Dante—Hutten calls him 
the new lawgiver of German poetry. The Narrenschiff isa work 
which we may still read with pleasure, though it is difficult to 
account for its immense success at the time of its publication. 
Some historians ascribe it to the woodcuts. They are certainly 
very clever, and there is reason to suppose that most of them were, 
if not actually drawn, at least suggested by Brant himself. Yet 
even a Turner has failed to render mediocre poetry popular by 
his illustrations, and there is nothing to show that the caricatures 
of Brant were preferred to his satires. Now his satires, it is 
true, are not very powerful, nor pungent, nor original. But his 
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style is free and easy. Brant is not a ponderous poet. He writes 
in short chapters, and mixes his fools in such a manner that we 
always meet with a variety of new faces. It is true that all this 
would hardly be sufficient to secure a decided success for a work 
like his at the present day. But then we must remember the time 
in which he wrote. What had the poor people of Germany to 
read toward the end of the fifteenth century? Printing had been 
invented, and books were published and sold with great rapidity. 
People were not only fond, but proud, of reading books. Readin 
was fashionable, and the first fool who enters Brant’s ship is the 
man who buys books. But what were the books that were 
offered for sale? We find among the early prints of the fif- 
teenth century religious, theological and classical works in great 
abundance, and we know that the respectable and wealthy 

hers of Augsburg and Strasburg were proud to fill their 
shelves with these ly volumes. But then German aldermen 
had wives, and daughters, and sons, and what were they to read 
during the long winter evenings? The poetry of the thirteenth 
century was no longer intelligible, and the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries had produced very little that would be to the taste of 
young ladies and gentlemen. The poetry of the Meistersanger 
was not very exhilarating. The romances of The Book of Heroes 
had lost all their native c under the rough treatment they 
had experienced at the hand of their latest editor, Caspar von 
der Roen. The so-called Misteries (not mysteries) might be 
very well as Christmas pantomimes once a year, but they could 
not be read for their own sake, like the matic literature of 
later times. The light literature of the time consisted entirely 
in novels, and in spite of their miserable character, their popu- 
larity was immense. Besides the Gesta Romanorum which 
were turned into German verse and prose, we meet with French 
novels, such as [other and Maler, translated by a Countess of 
Nassau in 1437, and printed in 1514— Pontus and Sidonia, trans- 
lated from the French by Eleonore of Scotland, the wife of 
Sigismund of Austria, published 1498—Melusina, equally from 
the French, published 1477. The old epic poems of Tristan, and 
Lancelot, and Wigalois, were too long and tedious. People did 
not care any longer for the deep thoughts of Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach, and the beautiful poetry of Gottfried von Strassburg. They 
wanted only the plot, the story, the dry bones, and these were 
dished up in the prose novels of the fifteenth century, and after- 
wards collected in the so-called Book of Love. There was room, 
therefore, at that time for a work like the Ship of Fools. It was 
the first printed book that treated of contemporaneous events 
and living sor instead of old German battles and French 
knights. People are always fond of reading the history of their 
own times. the good qualities of their age are brought out, 
they think of themselves or their friends—if the dark features of 
their contemporaries are exhibited, they think of their neighbours 
and enemies. Now, the Ship of Fools is just such a satire which 
7 people would read, and read with pleasure. They 
might feel a slight twinge now and then, but they would put 
down the book at the end, and thank God that they were not like 
other men. There is a chapter on Misers—and who would not 
gladly give a penny to a beggar? There is a chapter on Glut- 
tony—and who was ever more than a little exhilarated after 
dinner? There is a chapter on Church-goers—and who ever 
went to church for respectability’s sake, or to show off a gaudy 
dress, or a fine dog, or a new hawk? There is a chapter on 
Dancing—and who ever danced except for the sake of exercise? 
There is a chapter on Adultery—and who ever committed adul- 
tery? We sometimes wish that Brant’s satire had been a little 
more searching, and that, instead of his many allusions to classical 
fools (for his book is full of scholarship), he had given us a little 
more of the chronique scandaleuse of his own time. But he 
was too good a man to do this, and his contemporaries no doubt 
were grateful to him for his forbearance. 


Brant’s poem is not easy to read. Though he was a contem- 
porary of Luther, his language is much more different from 
modern than Luther’s translation of the Bible. His 
Ship of Fools wanted a arog even and this want has been 
supplied by one of the most learned and industrious scholars of 
Germany, Professor Zarncke, in his lately published edition of 
the Narrenschiff. This must have been a work of many years 
of hard labour. Nothing that is worth knowing about Brant 
and his works has been omitted, and we hardly know of any 
rapes | on Aristophanes or Juvenal in which every difficulty 
is so honestly met as in Professor Zarncke’s notes on the German 
satirist. The editor is a most minute and painstaking critic. 
He tries to re-establish the correct reading of every word, and 
he enters upon his work with such zeal as if the world could not 
be saved till every tittle of Brant’s poem had been restored. 

€ is, however, not only a critic, but a sensible and honest man. 

e knows what is worth knowing and what is not, and he does 
not allow himself to be carried away by a desire to display his 
own superior acquirements—a weakness which makes so many 
of his coll es forgetful of the real ends of knowledge, and the 
real duties of the scholar and the historian. 

We have to say a few words on the English translation of 
Brant’s Ship of Fools. It was not made from the original, but 
from Locher’s Latin translation. It reproduces the matter, but 
not the manner of the original satire. satan portions are added 
by the translator, Alexander Barclay, and in some parts his 
translation is an improvement on the original. It was printed 
mM 1508, published 1509, and went through several editions. 


sophical coteries where langu 
criticized. Each brought something of his own. The friends of 


already out of date; and Corneille and 
classical antiquity to complete the — colouring which 
already blended together romance and re 

keen epigrams were not wanting assuredly to salons in which 
La Rochefoucauld and St. Evremond were guests, and where 
Madame de Sablé or Madame de Longueville presided—where 
Madame de Sévigné might be met when she came from the pro- 
vinces, and where even the scarcely doubtful character of Ninon 
de I’Enclos was redeemed by the charms of her manner. What 
remains to us now of that brilliant society? They have written 
their own epitaph, unhappily, in those romances which we look 
at and pass by like the prisoned spirits of Dante. The young 
ladies ‘‘ who talked of Clelia much more than of God,” are as 
unintelligible to us as their Puritan contemporaries in England, 
who talked of God as reverently and us often as we do of money. 
Above all, the wit ofa great writer was enlisted in the service of 
a King who hated the Fronde. 
occupation of Paris by Condé and the arrogant exclusiveness of 


transla- 


The following may serve as a specimen of Barclay’s t 
avis Stul- 


tion, and of his original contributions to Brant’s 
tifera :— 
Here beginneth the Ship of Fooles, and first of unprofitable books :— 
I am the first foole of all the whole navie, 
To keep the Pompe, the Helme, and eke the Sayle: 
For this is my minde, this one pleasure have I, 
Of bookes to and apparayle. 
I take no wisdome by them, nor yet avayle, _ 
Nor them ve not, and then I them despise : 
Thus am I a foole, and all that sue that guise. 
That in this Ship the chiefe place I governe, 
By this wide Sea with fooles wandring, 
cause is plaine and easy to discerne, 
bookes 
‘or to have tie it is a pleasant thi 
But what they meane do I not understande. 


And honoure, saving them from filth and ordure, 
By often b and much diligence, 
Full goodly bo in t coverture, 


Of Damas, Sattin, els of 

I keepe them sure, fearing least should 

For jn them is the cunning wherein I me boast. 

But if it fortune that any learned men 

Within my house fall to disputation, 

I drawe the curtaynes to shewe my bokes then, 

That they of my cunning should make probation: 

I kepe not to fall in alterication, 

And while they comment, my bookes I turne and winde, 

For all is in them, and nothing in my minde. 

In the fourth chapter, ‘Of newe fassions and disgui Fl 

mentes,” there is at the end whatis called ‘‘ The Lenvoy of Alex- 
ander Barclay,” and in it an allusion to Henry VIII.:— 


But ye proude galants that thus your selfe disguise, 
Be beholde unto your prince: 
Consider his sadness, his honestie devise, 

His clothing expresseth his inwarde prudence, 

Ye see no example of such inconvenience 

In his highness, but godly wit and gravitie, 

Ensue him, and sorrowe for your enormitie. 


LES PRECIEUSES.* 


i would be rash to predict that the work before us will become 
extensively popular. The reprint and explanation of an old 
book, which is of the fashionable slang and forgotten names 
of the seventeenth century in France, can hardly be oe to 
interest more than a limited circle of readers. But those who 
care to study the decline of the aristocracy of the Fronde, and 
the early days of Louis XTV., will find an inexhaustible fund of 
information in the little volumes which M. Livet has brought 
out. It will be possible even for a stranger to become ac- 
quainted with the men and women whom Molitre satirized, 
as familiarly as we seem to know the contemporaries of Pope 
and Swift. 

“ Prétieuse ” and “important” have become terms as obsolete 
as “ modish” and “macaroni” in England. Yet they were once 
the titles which the high nobility of the Marais and the Quartier 
St. Honoré affected with even greater ostentation than the 
blazons of their ancestral houses. In fact, the great literary 
revival of the sixteenth century had leavened the — society 
of France by the time that the wars of religion died out under 
Henri IV. Motley influences of every kind were at work durin 
the fifty years from the death of Sully’s friend to the virt 
accession of Mazarin’s pupil. Among the ladies of high birth, new 
notions about their place in society, and what would now be called 
their mission, were rife; and these spread with the rapidity of 
wildfire. Housekeeping, embroidery, and the study of “the 
Quatrains of Pibrac” were exchanged for an education which made 
conversation an art, and mingled soldiers and students in philo- 
was discussed and the theatre 


Condé were the last knights-errant in — when chivalry was 
énage gave a tone of 


ity. Easy wit and 


Molitre was revenging the 


St. , when he wrote the Precieuses 


the Faubo 
Ridicules, and finished up his attack with the Ecole des Femmes. 


@une clef hi 
Elzevirienne. 


* Le Dictionnaire des Precieuses. Par le Sieur de Somaize. Augmentée 
Par M. Ch. L, Livet. Bibliothtque 
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It was as a sequel to this terrible prelude of war that the 
Sieur de Somaize published “ the t historical, poetical, 
geographical, cosmographical, chronological, and heraldic dic- 
tionary of the Exquisites, in which may be seen their antiquity, 
customs, devices, praises, studies, wars, heresies, games, laws, 
language, manners, marriages, morality, and nobility; and, 
further, their poliey, predictions, questions, riches, strongholds, 
and victories; as ss the names of all those who have invented 
exquisite words up to the t day.” The undertaking was 
a hazardous one; for although no fashion will admit of being 
defended seriously, its supporters are sure to rally in its defence 
against any ridicule that would involve themselves. Now, the 
work of Somaize is like a Day of Judgment to all the follies of 
the time. The inventors of affected phrases are pilloried with 
their idle words after their names; and the scandal of the da 
is reproduced under a thin disguise of classical allegory, whic 
barely perplexes those to whom it is no longer scandal, but 
history. The only persons who escape are those whose position 
made it dangerous to attack them, and these are flatteringly 
distinguished with the title of “true Exquisites.” It is not 
surprising to learn, therefore, from the preface of M. de Somaize’s 
bookseller, that “never did any one so y make so much 
noise in the world. He has had the honour of causing two or 
three meetings of the French Academy ; he has made all France 
talk of him; he has made himself feared and loved.” From what 
quarter the love came may be imagined. Probably the high 
circles of the Marais were more amused by the impudence of the 
book than offended by a satire in which only their obscure 
imitators were proscribed, But the Court protected the man 
who had made common cause with it, and De Somaize left the 
country soon afterwards in the suite of the Princess di Colonna, 
who, as Marie de Mancini, had been the first love of the King. 

The contents of this singular uction are, briefly, of two 
kinds. Historically, poor the most valuable consist of speci- 
mens of the phrases which were coined in the drawing-room, and 
descended for a time with lackeys and waiting-maids into the 
streets. Some of these are still preserved, and seem so natural 
that it is difficult to believe they were ever new. “Il a de 
lesprit,” “il agit sans fagon,” and “je me connais un peu en 
gens,” may serve as specimens of these. Indeed, the efforts of 
the Exquisites contributed materially to bring the language to 
that purity and richness which the great writers of the next 
generation displayed, But it was not every one who was happy 
in invention, The ar phrase, “ un nouvel amant,” has kept 
its place against De amire’s “un novice en chaleur.” A 
French lady would scarcely be understood who should speak of 
cheeks as “les trénes de la pudeur,” or ask her servant to look 
for her fan, in the words, “ma commune, allez querir mon zéphir 
dans mon prétieux.” Sometimes, indeed, we have lost an epi- 
gram, as in ’amour jini, the equivalent for And our 
present relations with the Legitimist journals of Franee may 
none us regret the polite euphuism, “vous étes un grand dizeur 

pas vray. 
ut De Somaize went more directly to work than by simply 
placing before the world what the Exquisites had done for lan- 
guage. His biographies can almost, without exception, 
assigned to the right ns, even at present. To a lady, like 
Ninon de ]’Enclos, who has many friends at Court, he is very 
merciful :— 

in Ro it is very certain that she to 
inspire love, yet it must be owned that her mind is more beautiful than her 
face ; that many would escape from chains did they merely see her, 
who could not escape if they heard her speak; so true is 


whoever she sees, if she can but think that he is able to succeed perfectly in 
something, she is at once of a tender passion for him. So. that if sho 
had not such a tendency to ¢ , that the last idea always drives out the one 
before it, she would be seen at the same time in love with the professional 
eoldier, and the civilian, and the man whose oaly profession fe gallantry. 
This sort of cowardly attack on the reputation of a young girl 
et charmante, says M. be a good specimen ot De 
wane, in eeping with war 
ved Court was directing against t true 
ry their points, which are . m 
of Tendre, with its river of Inclination, its sea of Enmity, 


as impure. Old fashions and their bourgeois imitators had of 
course little chance against the foremost wit of the world. But 
Harpagon, Sganarelle, and George Dandin—the plundered father 
and the betrayed husband—are sorry objects of ridicule, if the 
stage is to be the mirror of society. The real spirit of the old 
noblesse is to be found not in such caricatures as the Précieuses 
Ridicules, or such portraits as that of Trissotin, the plebeian 
Ménage, but in the only true gentleman whom Moliére ever 
ainted, the misanthropist, Aleeste, Loyal in his attachments, 
thfal at the risk of his fortune, respectable even when he 

is ruined and betrayed, Alceste singularly enough completes 
his portrait as a Chevalier of the old Fronde, by pronouncing 
the soundest literary criticism which is to be found anywhere, 
rhaps, in the seventeenth century, Moliére’s instincts were 
ruer to the perception of what was grad and beautiful than 
his pu . It was his misfortune to serve the first great 
Imperialist, who was trampling out with his hoof the indepen- 
dent chivalry that was not base enough for the Louvre. But 
the artist’s vigorous fidelity, where he really eopied, has avenged 
the party he attacked. He has left us pictures of the men and 
women who supplanted them. There, instead of Condé and 
Turenne, of Madame de Rambouillet, et Madame de Sévigné, 
we have the debauched courtier, the sponging marquis, a society 


of wittols and rakes, men without courage, and women without 


honour. 

M. Livet seems to have ‘ormed his duties as editor con- 
scientiously and well, It is the misfortune of such special 
workers that the most minute and repulsive labours are the least 
spect. Scholars will probably be more grateful than the 
public, and for their sake we hope that he will continue his 
researches in this period of history. 


SPORTING IN BOTH HEMISPHERES.* 


QoNs months back we noticed a little book written by Mr. 
D’Ewes, on the subject of his experience of Australia, the 
South Seas, and various other parts of the world which he had 
visited within the last few years. He has now gone further back, 
and given us the result of his experiences as a sportsman and 
pall from a very early age indeed. Without containing 
anything very striking, they are decidedly amusing, and more- 
over, exceedingly odd. The book contains a ectly uncon- 
scious and unobtrusive, but curiously distinct, t of the 
author himself, In his last work he took his readers into his 
confidence as to his private affairs in a most unusual manner, 
and on the present oceasion he completes the picture with singular 
simplicity. After penning the first sixteen years of his life between 
Destyebive and Warwickshire, learning principally to fish and 
shoot, Mr, D’Ewes went out as a — 
between thirty and forty years He passed 
years in cantonments at Wallaja Vellore, and Jaulnah, 
“drunkenness was my besetting sin,” were 
rinci iven up to sporting. re is nothing very new in 
fis Pint some of the anecdotes which he 
relates haye just now a special interest, The mutiny has 
given a sort of ive importance to Vellore, which, it 
appears, is “a walled fort, surrounded by a wide and deep 
moat, full of alligators.” These reptiles had been put there 
by the Mysore Government, in order to prevent desertion and 
to increase the strength of the ’ Ty Trish soldier used, 
characteristically enough, to be in the constant habit of swimming 
across for a bottle of arrack, but at last he was eaten. Mr. 
D'Ewes assisted at the execution of some Thugs, shot snipe and 
a few wild boars, and made a desperate effort to spear a dummel 
gundy, or hyena. Hiss was sha d to the finest edge, 
and he struck the beast with his full foree between the shoulders, 
but its hide was so hard that it received no impression what- 
ever. His oddest adventure, however, consisted in accepting 
an invitation from an Arab merchant whom he accidentally met 
in the street at Bombay, and who asked him to dinner. He 
spoke perfect English, was very hospitable, and at last surprised 
his guest by saying, “ Your father was a curious old fellow, he 
d many good qualities, but too much obstinacy and pre- 
judice.” He then proceeded to explain that he was an English- 
man by birth, and that Mr. D’Ewes the elder, as Chairman of 
the Warwickshire Quarter Sessions, had transported him in 
early life, and so laid the foundation of his fortune. Mr. Banks, 
the traveller, had taken him into his service, and when Mr. 
D’Ewes junior made his acquaintance he was no Arab merchant, 
but a newspaper editor in disguise, managing one of the earliest 


liberal papers at Bombay. 

After two years in India, Mr. D’Ewes’s father 
died, and he returned to England, and thence went to Paris, 
where he lived for some years—‘“the happiest of m life 

“many a snake lurked beneath the roses,” and “ I my 
effects of their venom.” 


et to India, apparently 
a couple of 


his accounts of “ the ancient science of ‘ venerie,’” as 
by Charice X. and his grand huntsman, the Count de Girardi 
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The amusement would seem to have been of the gentlest possible 
nature, as it consisted principally in cantering up and down the 
different rides cut through the forests of Versailles, Meudon, 
and Marly, whilst the hounds chased the stag through the woods 
themselves. The proceedings generally ended by the stag’s turning 
to bay in a pond, when he was either stabbed or shot at leisure. 
The shooting was not much better, consisting principally of battues. 
Mr. D’Ewes gives rather a flourishing account of several expedi- 
tions of the kind at which he or his friends were present, the most 
remarkable pointin which—at least to us—is that in Charles X.’s 
time it would seem that there were still numerous wild boars in 
the forest of Marly. He mentions one occasion on which as 
many as thirty were shot in one day. There are a variety of 
other stories about French sporting, which do not convey a very 
high notion of the national tastes in that direction. ose of 
which the scene is laid in Brittany are the most interesting. 
Mr. D’Ewes spent a considerable time there in days when the 
ince still retained a good deal of its primitive character, 
and before it had become one of those many happy hunting- 
unds to which in these days English sportsmen resort. 
those times a large chateau could be had for 20/. a 
year, and a garden of fruit trees for 6/. more. Meat was 
2d. a pound, fowls one franc a pair, and other things in pro- 
portion. In short, in all the course of his travels in search of 
where he could amuse himself economically, Mr. D’Ewes 

never found anything to yt with Brittany as it was. 
Everything now is changed. Places let for 1507. which formerly 
let for 24l.; and steam and Englishmen, as usual, are steadily 
raising the price of every article of consumption. The sportin, 
was never very first-rate, though the Government forests an 
some others contain wild boars, and even wolves; but they are 
only hunted by the grand chasse—a kind of levy en masse of the 
proprietors, whoendanger each other's lives and limbs to a frightful 
extent in their zeal to fire upon whatever comes in their way. 
Mr. D’Ewes, however, contrived to amuse himself partly with 
pertsitees, partly with sea fish, and partly with fly-fishing. In the 

t of these amusements he nearly lost his life on one occasion. 
A very rough and completely unintelligible native quietly walked 
up to him and broke off the top of his rod to see what was the 
c by which the fish were caught. Mr. D’Ewes knocked him 
down with his gaff, and thereon a large body of his antagonist’s 
fellows, who were cutting heath in the neighbourhood, rushed 
on him sickle in hand and chased him across the river to the house 
of a friendly cwré, who protected him. Mr. D’Ewes tells several 
anecdotes of the primitive habits of these le. The most re- 
markable of them curiously illustrates the French passion for 
hoarding. When the old six-frane pieces were called in, to be 
seplecnl by pieces of five francs, the Breton rts brought in 
no less than 6,000,000 francs to be changed, all of which had 
been long buried, and were covered with verdigris. 

No place seems to have succeeded in permanently ing 
Mr. D'Ewes’s affections. After leaving Brittany he betook him- 
self to Huy—a town probably known to such of our readers as 
have ascended the Meuse as the half-way station between Liege 
and Namur, and remarkable, politically, as one of the fortresses 
which, in the event of an European commotion, would probably 
form ag? go 8 hope of Belgium independence. Here, as else- 
where, Mr. D’Ewes ensconced himself in a tumble-down chateau; 
and here, as usual, he found an ecceatric countryman, who lived 
somewhere in the Ardennes fishing and shooting, and astonished 
his guests, at least on one occasion, by emerging from a 
stream in which he had been spinning for pike, dressed in 
a fur — a sheepskin jacket, but without anything whatever 
in the shape of trowsers. Here Mr. D’Ewes shot a good many 
quail, and caught as many barbel as would have gladdened the 
hearts of all the occupants of all the punts which on a summer 
evening dot the Thames at Richmond and Teddington like black 

lums in a mud-coloured pudding. From Huy “erratic fate” 
ed Mr. D’Ewes to Offenburg, to Baden, to Boppart, to Brukenau, 
to Hungary, to Berlin, to Hamburg, to the Cape de Verd Islands, 
to Melbourne, to Sydney, to New Zealand, to the South Seas, 
to China, and back again to England ; and wherever he went he 
duly discovered game, and duly shot it. His experience in 
pungsry seems to have been about the best, as he got some 
deer-stalking there which was really good; but the i 


ian 
shooting was the oddest of his sporting adventures. It 
seems that, to shoot in the royal forests near Berlin, people drive 


about in a sort of Irish car, called a purschen, and fire at what- 
ever they meet; but there is a rule that female animals, of 
whatever kind, are not to be shot, and the creatures seem to 
know it, for the harts and bucks always hide behind the hinds 
and does. Sometimes, however, there are battues, and then the 
sport is better. Mr. D'Ewes shot a magnificent boar on one 
such occasion. It is odd enough that bustards are killed in 
Australia precisely in the same manner as stags in Prussia. 
They will allow drays to approach within shot, but a single man 
can never come near them. 

Such is a sample of the contents of Mr. D’Ewes's book. It is 
Very amusing, and it is ogy A oddest performance that we 
have seen for a time. There is a sort of casy, careless, 
vagabondizing tone t it which gives the reader the strangest 
sort of personal ay author. It is impossible 
ue oe , and a man of a good deal of a 


terms 
tani or Persian words as must still be 
However, in a 


age of the world it is an odd thing to fall in with a person who has 


amused himself so much and so zealously. The moral of his 


book is, that there is prett shooting to be had ev: here, 


ANGLO-INDIAN PHRASEOLOGY.* 
Hew difficult it is to find always the right book at the right 
time! It is true there are advertisements and reviews. 
There is a whole regiment of catalogues at the British 
Museum, and an array of titles of books and names of authors 
less fearful, but yet fearful enough, at the London Library and 
at Mudie’s. But if you want the book on any given subject, how 


hard it is to find it! Who has not experienced the disappoint- 
ment, after wading h one or two or three heavy volumes, 
and being told at the end that the author of the work is not to 


be depended upon; that he is a mere “ maker of books”—a 
pene 5 hand writer ; and that, if you want to know something on 
the subject, you must read such and such a work, written perhaps 
in French or German, and consisting of as many volumes again 
as the one you had just finished? It is like travelling a hundred 
miles by rail, and then finding that your train does not go on, 
but that some other train would have taken r to the place 
want to reach, in half the time and for half the money. e 
want a guide to Bradshaw's Railway Guide, and we want still 
more a guide to our public libraries—some one to tell us which 
are the express and which the parliamentary trains—which are 
the bond fide books, and which are not. 

When the Indian mutiny broke out, and letters in, 
written on the spur of the moment, and full of words which no 
one had heard before, every one of us wanted to know what was the 
exact meaning of a Sepoy, a Naek, a Havildar, Jemadar, Subadar, 
Sirdar, Bahadar, &. These words seemed to pass as current 
English coin in India, yet they were not to be found in Johnson. 
Oriental scholars might try a Sanskrit, or Arabic, or Hindustani 
dictionary ; but even with them the chance of findi g the words 
was very small. In order to find sucha word as Ryot, for instance, 
a man might hunt through all the Sanskrit, Arabic, and Hindu- 
stani dictionaries in the world, and hunt in vain. Ryot is an 
Arabic word—it occurs in Hindustani and Bengali. But who is 
to know that Ryot is a mere o-Indian corruption, and 
that the true Arabic word is to be found under a root ra’hay, 
to pasture, from which ra’haiyat or ra’hiyat, a peasant, or su 
ject? We might as well try to find the barbarous words which 
occur in medieval Latin ents, in Grimm’s German dic- 
tion They are there, every one of them (or rather, we 
should say, they will be there, after the dictionary is finished). 
But how are we to know what changes a German word had to 
undergo, before it became naturalized among the Roman Pre- 
Gethin originally posse, calla, Ts 

othic fathu, origi cus, ro . It 
Jiu in Old German, English. But ths between 
the German radical and the Latin termination um, is nothing but 
a Romance corruption, as in ladico for laico, as in chiodo for 
chio-o (Lat. clavus); and until we know all this, our chance of 
Soding the right track of this and similar words is very small 


supposed to know anything’ t Orien nguages to tell them 
sa is iovting or luting—what is a Jemadar, or Jamadar, or 
Jumadar, or Jimidar—there was the most practical, learned, and 
trustworthy book, where e one might have found not only 
the meaning but the origin of all Anglo-Indian terms, together 
with many useful notes on their technical application, &c. We 
mean Professor H. H. Wilson's Glossary of Judicial and Revenue 


were asking any man who was 


lating to the administration of the government of British India, 
from the Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, Sanskrit, Hindi, 
Uriya, Marathi, Guzarathi, Telugu, Karnata, Tamil, Malayalam, 
and other la es, compiled and published under the authority 
of the Court of Directors. A smal list of thirty or forty Anglo- 


Indian words, we remember, was published a little while by 
one of our contemporaries, it was reprinted most y by 
all the newspapers. It was a meagre extract from Wilson's 


gl . The index of that sea | 
26,000 words, and dithoug 
terms, in their correct 


which has been followed in represen Indian 
letters of the Roman alphabet. No one, therefore, is likely to 


consult the Glossary in vain for any words connected with Indi 


familiarly in Ang 


tion produced by his stories will be one of 
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his name stands unrivalled among the many great names of 
Oriental scholars in France and Germany. Every one of his 
publications marks a definite advance in the study of Indian an- 
tiquities. His Sanskrit dictionary is the foundation of what may 
be called the Sanskrit school of philology. Every one who 
knows anything of Sanskrit knows it from that source. His 
Sanskrit grammar is still the most trustworthy. His “ Hindu- 
Theatre” contains all that is worth knowing on this interesting 
branch of modern Sanskrit literature. His “* Vishnu-Purana” is 
the most complete and authentic document for studying the later 
corruptions of the Hindu faith. Whatever is of importance in 
Indian numismatology may be found in his Ariana Antiqua ;” 
and his translation ~ the Rig-Veda, of which the third volume 
has just been published, gives us the first insight into one of the 
most deeply interesting formations of human thought, the most 
ancient relic of primeval history, not only in India, but among 
all the members of what is called the great Indo-European 
family. Whatever Professor Wilson undertakes he finishes— 
whatever he does, he does thoroughly. He has always been at 
work on new and unbroken ground, and he has left but little to 

lean to those who came after him. England has had but few 

anskrit scholars, and though the number of men who take 
an interest in that ancient language for the sake of its lite- 
rature, or for the sake of Comparative Philology, is increasing, 
he is the only scholar living who has dug on ground where no 
one had dug before him—who has proved himself capable of 
publishing Sanskrit works which had not been published before— 
who could read manuscripts which the most learned of the 
Brahmins would throw up in despair. It is in the same inde- 
pendent and scholar-like spirit that he has carried out his glossary 
of Indian terms. Little help did he receive from any one, and it 
does not speak well for the Indian Civil Service, when we read how 
beggarly a support?they gave to the learned Professor in a work 
chiefly intended for their benefit. In August, 1842, it was 
resolved by the Court of Directors to adopt measures for forming 
a glossary of words in current use in various parts of India. 
Instructions were given to the Supreme Government of India 
to call upon the functionaries at the several Presidencies for 
their assistance. A rough glossary was compiled in the India 
House, and a number of printed copies transmitted to India for 
distribution to the several officers. They were expected to 
insert corrections, additions, and explanations, and to return the 
copies within six months to Professor Wilson. What happened? 
After much more than six months, the rough glossaries found 
their way back from Bengal, and partially from Madras. From 
Bombay none returned. Many of the lists came back blank; of 
several the leaves had not been cut; in the far greater number 
a mere pretence of doing something was displayed by the inser- 
tion of a few terms neither novel nor important. A few only 
afforded some serviceable materials, especially when, as was fre- 

uently the case, the task had been transferred to the subor- 
dinate officers—munsiffs, amins, sadr-amins, and deputy-col- 
lectors, the uncovenanted servants of the Company. Even these 
shirked the labour as much as they could, and in many cases 
simply copied a few pages from Shakespear's Hindustani Dic- 
tionary—a work as accessible in London as in Calcutta. In Madras 
the result was the same; and what little was obtained there was 
due to the exertions of three gentlemen—Mr. Brown, Generals 
Cubbon and Fraser. One name only is mentioned by Professor 
Wilson as an honourable exception—the late Sir Henry Elliot. 
He collected a new glossary in the north-western provinces, and 
had it printed as a supplement. It reached as far as letter J, 
and Professor Wilson calls it a contribution to the compilation 
contemplated by the Court, of which the value and merit can- 
not be too highly estimated. 

As the experiment of invoking the co-operation of the servants 
of the East India Company had failed, Professor Wilson had 
to fall back upon other resources. Reports of the committees 
of Parliament, selections from the records, reports of judicial 
cases decided in India, Government regulations, circular orders, 
instructions to officers, official accounts, the translations of 
learned societies, books of travels, Oriental law-books, dic- 
tionaries, and last, not least, his own memory, had to supply the 
Professor with the materials for his work, which was finished 
and published in 1857. It is a work that does credit to one of 
the most distinguished of the East India Company’s former 
servants, but the tale it tells is far from creditable to the publie 
zeal and philological proficiency of the present service. It may 
not be inopportune at this present critical moment to call atten- 
tion to the last words of Professor Wilson’s preface :— 

To give liberal encouragement to the preparation and publication of these 
and similar works in all the languages current in the wide provinces and 
among the many millions of people subject to its authority, is the positive 
duty and the obvious interest ot the government of British India. Much 
has, no doubt, been accomplished ; but 1t may be questioned if the encourage- 
ment that has been given has been always judiciously bestowed. ‘The efforts 
of individuals must always be desultory, and will often be ineffective. There 
wants a systematic course of proceeding, and the selection of competent 
agents; and it might be worth while to adopt official arrangements for ascer- 
taining what has been done, and what remains to be done, towards providing 
the civil and military servants of the Company with ample and adequate 
means of acquiring a command of all the languages through which they may 
have to minister to the necessities and claims of the different races amongst 
whom the course of service may call them. In the meanwhile the followin 
peges will, it is hoped, contribute to facilitate their acquirement of the quali- 
cations which are indispensably necessary for the due performance of their 
important functions—knowledge of the languages and knowledge of the 
people of India. 


DYCE’S WEBSTER.* 


ie ey ye part of Mr. Dyce’s work is limited to one or 
two facts. It is melancholy to contrast the little we know of our 
great Elizabethan poets with the interminable life, for example, 
of Thomas Moore. These men seem to have looked on them. 
selves as little more than mere purveyors of the popular amuse- 
ment of the day, and to have been contented, when they had 
done plying a rather low trade, to drop into oblivion. It is 
remarkable how careless even the greatest of them was about 
his claims of authorship and the publication of his plays. Some 
of them, indeed, worked so much in common that their claims to 
authorship would have been difficult to assert. Webster was 
one of these. He lived in Holywell-street ‘‘ among the actors,” 
and produced several pieces jointly with other brethren of the 
craft, for which payments are entered, sometimes in advance (the 
brotherhood probably not being very thrifty), in Henslowe’s 
diary. There is nothing like such joint literary work now except 
journalism. It must have been in some respects happier and 
ealthier than composing alone. Webster was born free of the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company, and it was for the pageant of a 
Lord Mayor of that Company that he composed “ Monuments 
of Honour.” It is questionable whether he was clerk of St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn. He may, like others of the set, have been an 
actor as well as dramatist, which must have added to the life of 
the work. There is reason to think he married early some 
object of his boyish fancy. He has one very beautiful female 
character, but he says some sharpish things of women. He was 
evidently a regular City bird, with plenty of city experience, 
as his comedies show. ‘There is hardly a line in him to 
indicate that he knew what the country was, or had seen 
any but caged birds. But he saw life and passion in the very 
heart of a most dramatic age. THe seems not to have been happy, 
or unhappy enough, to find a patron; for, though he dedicates 

ieces in pretty fustian style to Lord Berkeley, Sir Thomas 
‘inch (Lord Winchelsea), and the amiable Carr, Earl of 
Somerset, he says he is a stranger to Lord Berkeley, and does 
not claim acquaintance with either of the others. He admits 
himself to be a slow composer, not writing easily that which 
could not be easily written. As to his education, he knew 
Latin, and is rather fond of sporting it, and he quotes Tasso. 
In sympathies he seems a poet of the people, though he turns up 
his nose, with all the hauteur of Academic intellect, at the 
“incapable multitude,” whose “breath” would “poison” the 
most divinely classic tragedy he could give them, and whom he 
is therefore obliged to supply with a coarser article. He has a 
strong sense of the inequalities of men’s lots, and of wickedness 
in high places—is against enclosing commons, and against the 
landlord who protects from the farmer’s gun the pigeons that 
eat the corn—and very bitter about the law’s delays, not writing, 
like the author of Bleak House, on the morrow and in the midst 
of great law reforms. He reflects the national antipathies of the 
time, among which seems to have been already a strong con- 
tempt for Russian despotism. As to religion, he has a poke at 
ranting preachers, and a poke at parsons who sell up their 
parishioners for tithes ; and he seems to despise as superstitious, 
an anxious desire for the formalities of Christian burial. He 
drops a tear, perhaps the first poetic tear that was dropped, over 
the ruins of a dismantled monastery, but consoles himeclf: with the 
philosophic consideration that nations and institutions, like men, 
are destined to decay. The grasping of Church lands by courtiers 
he condemns. He had a strong confidence in the immortality 
of his own works. His set do not seem to have appreciated (or, 
perhaps, they too keenly appreciated) the great master and glory 
of their craft, for, in his preface to the White Devil, after doing 
special homage to the several merits of Chapman, Jonson, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, he goes on—“ and lastly (without wrong last 
to be named), the right happy and copious industry of Master 
Shakspeare, Master Dekker, and Master Heywood.” When you 
have no external evidence as to a poet’s life and character, you 
must glean what you can from his works. There is least to be 
gleaned, of course, from a dramatist; but it is seldom that a 
dramatist is so purely dramatic, and shows himself so little, as 
Shakspeare. Mr. Dyce proves that John Webster the dramatist 
was not the John Wobster who wrote the Saint’s Guide, Acade- 
miarum Examen, and the Judgment Set and the Books Opened. 
It would indeed have been rather odd if a writer for the stage, 
who had “lived among the actors,” and written such secular 
productions as Webster's comedies, had taken, when near eighty, 
to composing ‘ savoury” sermons, and pamphleteering on Univer- 
sity Reform. 

Mr. Dyce, like a loyal editor, rates his poct highly, yet not too 
highly. Webster was a great poct, and a true master and faithful 
portrayer of human nature, knowing the evil that is in the good, 
knowing the good that is in the evil. We need not praise the 
scenes in the Duchess of Malfi between the Duchess and her 
lowly love. The dramatist’s heart is in that picture of rank 
stooping to merit. Charles Lamb justly shaliek, though he did 
not very justly describe, that masterly portrait of an intrepid 
criminal, Vittoria Colombona, in the White Devil. We have seen 
in our own day something like that bold image of guilt at the 
judgment bar, but Webster would have been thought to libel 


* The Works of John Webster ; with some Account of the Author, and 
Notes. By the Rev. Alexander Dyce. A New Edition, revised and corrected. 
London: Moxon. 
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human nature if he had made the court applaud. Appius and 
Virginia is a most noble and, but for the intrusion once or twice 
of a beggarly clown, faultless tragedy. It is wonderful that it is 
not better known, and a greater favourite. As to the comedies, 
Mr. Dyce may well say they are by no means pure. He may 
plead that it was a plain-speaking age; but the plainness was 
not the plainness of Eden, but rather (with submission to Mr. 
Dyce’s judgment) that sort of plain speaking which goes with, 
and rather leads to, plain doing. The rake, the procuress, and the 
courtesan may be “‘as odious in representation as they would 
be if actually present ;” but they are not introduced as a moral 
warning, but for fun. However, the general tendency of Webster 
is mo 
being his editor. That which we object to as much as anything 
in him is the number of murders, coram populo, which occur in 
his tragedies. There are eight in the White Devil alone. In 
the Duchess of Malfi, the Duchess, her two children, and her 
waitingwoman are strangled on the stage, and the Duchess dies 
slowly. The Devil's Law Case offends in the same way, as well 
as ina most detestable Ps. Webster is great in his murders, 
and in the horrible and dismal generally. Still, it must have 
been a stabbing age in which such carnage could seem dra- 
matically probable, and a bloody-minded audience to which their 
representation could give delight. We must not shut our eyes 
to the fact that even Shakspeare offends in the same line, 
particularly in the disgusting scene in which Lear’s eyes are 
plucked out. The change from the romantic to the classical 
school (which was now going on, for Webster runs into Dryden), 
was not a mere decline of taste. 

Before we quit Webster’s dramas we must point out a curious 
instance in one of them, of the fact that there is nothing new 
under the sun. Our readers remember the surprising and awful 
discovery of the Jecord, that the launching of the Leviathan 
had failed because the name given her signified a personage not 
to be named to ears polite. No one will suspect the writer in 
the Record of having read anything so naughty as the Devil’s 
Law Case. However, in that play (Act ii. Se. 3) occurs the 
following dialogue between Ariosto and Romelio, a trader who 
has just had three ships wrecked :— 

Ario. Come, come, come, 

You gave those ships most strange, most dreadful, 
And unfortunate names; I never look’d they'd prosper. 
Is there any ill omen in giving names to ships? 
Did you not call one The Storm’s Defiance, 
Another The Scourge of the Sea, and the third 
The Great Leviathan ? 
Very right, sir. 
Very devilish names, 
All three of them; and surely I think 
They were curs’d in their very cradles—I do mean 
When they were upon their stocks, 
Come, you are superstitious ; 
T'll give you my opinion, and ’tis serious. 


Romelio’s opinion is, in effect, that the ships had bad luck because 
there were not present at their launching a sufficient number of 
that class of unfortunate husbands whose domestic wrongs were the 
topic of discussion in connexion with the Divorce Act, and whose 
“headsel,” he says, is “ rayed for i’ the city.” 

_In this reimpression of Webster’s works, Mr. Dyce has “ con- 
siderably altered both the text and notes throughout.” With 
regard to the text, we should have liked to ask him whether, in 
one or two places, the blank verse has not been turned into 

rose. The notes are short and sensible, but we think they 
eave unexplained some passages which to ordinary readers need 
explanation. Mr. Dyce has ejected the Thracian Wonder, which 
was included in his former edition, but he keeps among Webster's 
works Marston’s Malcontent, with additions by Webster. This 
18 an awkward consequence of publishing separately dramatists 
who wrote conjointly. The book is very nicely printed, and 
made as convenient and agreeable to the reader as a book in 
double columns and with rather small type can be. 


Rom. 
Ario. 


Rom. 
Ario. 


Rom. 


MONTAIGNE* 


LIFE of Montaigne, which should tell us what he was and 

- how he lived, has long been a want even to those who know 
fie Essays. Mr. Bayle St. John is, in some respects, well quali- 
ed to supply the place of a biographer. During fifteen years, he 


the results obtained by others, or examining the sources of infor- 
—_, or visiting the Chateau de Montaigne, that the local 
he ouring might be scrupulously correct. Naturally, the labour 
Inn been one of love. e garrulous, gossiping flow of Mr. St. 

ohn’s = betrays a certain affinity to the special features which 
wir exalted to genius in Montaigne. Whether or not the author 
hic be equally successful throughout his promised series of 

lographies, “from the time of Rabelais to that of Rousseau,” is 
® point on which it would be rash to speculate, but on which, as 
— imterested in its performance, we have a right to offer 

vice. Mr. St. John’s works hitherto have either been pre- 


deal easy sketches of life, and then, unluckily, they were a great 
more than flippant. His present volumes are an im- 


measurable advance on his former efforts. If his digressions are 


, and the Rev. Alexander Dyce need not be ashamed of 


declared himself we 


marriage and the life of a country gentleman on his property in 
Guienne. A busy, talkative — 


long, they are usually interesting, and often of sterling merit ; and 
the attempt to group a history of the times about the man, although 
in itself a pestilent misapplication of Mr. Carlyle’s tendency to 
centralize nations in their heroes, will be easily forgiven in a 
writer who has explored a period of which we all know nothing. 
Indeed, it is only in the first volume that nearly half the chapters 
are, strictly speaking, irrelevant. Further on, Montaigne, in his 
household life and his travels, is abundantly sufficient in himself. 
But the book is open to a very much graver objection. “ Many 
men of very pure manners,” Mr. St. John tells us, “ have some- 
times felt a wicked delight in calling things by their right names 
in the presence of piety, that suggests the idea of hypocrisy.” 
Whether or not to be naked and not ashamed is exactly a virtue 
in the nineteenth century, and in public, is a question we need 
hardly discuss. The author's apology for Montaigne will not 
cover himself—his offence is a prurient instinct for hinting at 
gross motives, or glozing on immoral incidents. Of course there 
are no absolutely offensive passages, but there are several which 
a woman would blush to read. It is true that a man’s life should 
be given in its integrity ; no fact ought to be suppressed ; but all 
ought to be told purely. The tone which, we taller, is con- 
sidered religious in French novels, is objected to as indecent in 
England by many whose only morals consist in a habit of gen- 
tlemanly feeling. Then, too, if the present volumes are faulty, 
what, in common fairness, are we to expect when Mr. St. John 
comes to treat of Rabelais and Rousseau ? 

Michel de Montaigne was the son of a country gentleman of 
Guienne. There seems some reason for claiming him as partly 
of English blood, through descent from the ancient possessors 
of the province. Theories which seem a strange compound of 
the common-sense of Rousseau and the pedantry of Martinus 
Scriblerus, presided over the education of the young boy— 
peasants answered for him at the font—he was nursed by a village 
woman—and then handed over to a German tutor, who talked 
Latin to him perpetually, till the child had acquired a fluency 
before which even Buchanan was abashed. The kitchen and the 
village caught the infection, and Latin names of workmen and 
tools remained many years in vogue. Greek was not neglected, 
and the declensions were taught under the form of a game—the 
original, perhaps, of the language-machine in Laputa. Fortu- 
nately for Michel, he did not seem to prosper under the new 
system, and was accordingly allowed to escape into common 
schoolboy life at the College of Guienne. ere his natural 
instincts led him to study Ovid and the classical authors in pre- 
ference to the chivalrous romances of the time. Praiseworthy 
as such a taste would seem to us in a modern schoolboy, it had 
all the attraction of stolen waters to Montaigne, who was really 
sinning against Church and School when he substituted the 
humanities for Petrus Hispanus and the Parva Logicalia. But 
a sensible tutor permitted the indiscretion. The University of 
Bordeaux, and a legal education which was to fit him for the 
— of counsellor at Paris, succeeded in due course, till in 1557, 
Montaigne, now twenty-four years old, appears on the threshold 
of public life in Paris. 

In this period there is nothing very memorable. Love intrigues, 
and the life of the Court and camp, and the loss of one true friend, 
fill it up. Mr. St. John has, we think, succeeded in making it 
probable that, for fourteen years at least, the philosopher of later 
ife was playing his part in the throng which battled and intrigued 
for place—assisting at Court pageantries, or drawing down 
censure from the Chancellor by deserting his legal duties for 
marches or sieges. It was the privilege of a gentleman to join 
and quit the service as pleasure counselled, and Montaigne was 
not the man to settle down anywhere into the rigid order of a 
profession. Something of the same inconstancy appears to have 
attended his love-emaking—he wanted the touch of poetry which 
qualifies for a great passion, and was at once too capricious and 
too scrupulous for success. His warm friendship with a man of 
real merit is a more creditable episode. Estienne de la Boétie 
was a young lawyer of Bordeaux, and is still memorable for the 
generous warmth with which he proclaimed and preached repub- 
lican tenets. His treatise on volintang slavery would expose a 
modern Frenchman to Cayenne, and only escaped punishment 
under Henry II. because political persecution was not as yet 
organized against dangers which were scarcely understood. 
But what had such an enthusiast in common with a courtier and 
man of the world? Probably the fellowship of intellect enters 
far more than we are apt to grant into friendships of the heart. 
But even with this allowance we must admit the merit of sterling 
worth and warm feelings in a man who, in quite a different 
sphere of habit, could deserve and retain the friendship of an 
idealist till their “‘souls mixed and melted into one another so 
completely that there was no trace of the union left.” At the 
death-bed of La Boétie, Montaigne was the steady attendant and 
last mourner—as his literary executor, he published, though with 
caution and reserve, the unprinted efforts of the man who had 
died betimes. Many years afterwards, the remembrance of 
La Boétie drew passionate grief from the friend whose philosophy 


was not to grieve at all. 


It was not till he was thirty-eight years of age that Montaigne 
of Court slavery, and retired to try 


rpetually interfering with 


* Montaigne, the 
Essayist. A Biography. By Bayle St.John. London: 
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essays—he seems the most unfit of mortals to have vegetated 
among country squires, or to have been contemporary with the 
fanatics of the League. But he felt that repugnance to mere 
books, and the mere makers of books, which is so often unjustly 
decried as the affectation of an author who prefers to be a gentle- 
man, while it is really the instinct of an artist in humanity for 
the life he copies. Perhaps the worst feature in the essayist’s 
character was his absolute intolerance of children, even his own. 
He always objected to let them be nursed in the house; and 
when, not unnaturally, two or three of them died at nurse, their 
father bore the loss, “if not without regret, at least without 
repining.” On the other hand, his philosophy had a touch of 
chivalry, which is apt to pass unaccredited because it caught 
the colouring of habitual common sense. During the civil wars 
Montaigne refused to fortify his chateau, which was not rich 
enough to attract ordinary marauders, and could never be made 
defensible against a regular siege. On one occasion, a neighbour 
and relative determined to take advantage of this, and surprise 
Montaigne and his house. All the preliminaries of the plot were 
carried out easily. The chief received a cordial welcome, and his 
followers entering in companies, as if from a battle and defeat, 
were allowed to enter the court without opposition. Suddenly, 
when the signal should have been given, “the chief rose, went 
forth, and putting himself at the head of his men, who looked 
wonderingly at him, galloped away across the court, passed the 
little triangular space between the tower and the outbuildings, 
and had soon disappeared. Some time after he boldly related 
the story, and acknowledged that Montaigne’s confiding counte- 
nance and frank manner had restrained him.” 


But the most interesting part of Mr. St. John’s volumes is 
certainly that in which we find Montaigne as a traveller, and the 
author deserves credit for having brought out this part of his 
hero’s life into bolder relief. Rocker satisfied the demands of 
his party by serving in the Catholic camp before La Fére, Mon- 
taigne, in 1580, set out on a journey which led him through 
Switzerland and Germany to Rome. A more unprejudiced and 
amore observant traveller could scarcely be wished for. The 
differences of food and household economy—the conflict of rival 
creeds, whose boundary line wavered perpetually, as the Protestant 
pastor was watchful or the Jesuit wily—and the shades of 
national character, which seem landmarks more unchangeable 
than mountains or rivers—are all by turns noted in the observer's 
journal. Montaigne,as a gentleman, had advantages which are not 
enjoyed every day. At Augsburg, when his presence was known, 
the corporation sent him and his companion fourteen great vessels 
full of wine for their supper; and at Munich a similar attention 
was paid him by a lady. Naturally, his remarks on so hospitable 
a people are couched ina friendly spirit. He “ preferred the com- 
modities of that country, without comparison, to those of France ;” 
thought the women in general beautiful, tall and fair, and admired 
the excellent police of the towns. On the other hand, he found the 
natives a little tyrannical in exacting payment, complains of the 
subtlety of the Jaws, and thought the people “ proud, passionate, 
and drunken,” though not ‘traitors or thieves.” Throughout 
the journey Montaigne observes and criticises with equal freedom. 
But at Rome he found a censor in the person of a stupid 
French monk, who had been commissioned by the Inquisition to 
examine the traveller's books, and amongst these a copy of the 
Essays. Montaigne’s acknowledgments of errorare curious. He 
had used the word Fortune ; he had mentioned heretical poets ; he 
had excused Julian the Apostate ; he had said that he who prayed 
should be exempt from vicious inclinations at the time; he con- 
sidered any punishment beyond simple death cruelty, and thought 
that a child should be brought up to do everything. Fortunately, 
the man who was about to make a pilgrimage to Loretto had 
no scruples of literary vanity about submitting to the judgments 
of the Church. So the Cardinals left it to himself to make the 
necessary corrections, and begged him to help the Church by his 
eloquence. The philosopher returned to France in the lustre of 
orthodoxy. 


We need not follow Montaigne into the troubled, but uneventful 
years of declining age. The interest and mystery of his bein 
attach themselves not so much to the commonplaces of his life 
as to the man and his relations with society. Eccentric, but not 
exceptional—too quick an observer not to note the changes of 
his day, but without the powers of thought to comprehend their 
depth—he has been the puzzle of biographers, who cannot 
understand that a man who sees the grounds of doubt can be 
anything but a doubter. The historical value of Montaigne’s 
nature lies in the very fact that he was candid, versatile, and 
not profound. He watched the habits and caught the tone of 
the educated classes of his day, with a shrewd discernment of 
what was rational, and a happy instinct for what was safe. Not 
more superstitious than ar Catholics of his time, nor more 
sceptical than thoughtful gentlemen commonly are, he was the 
typical representative of the silent multitude in France, which, 
with much prejudice and much vulgarity, had yet accumulated 
in itself the progressive influences of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. We have learned to understand how the Poli- 


tiques, or moderate party, triumphed finally under Henri IV., 
and laid the foundation of French civilization. We have only 
to remember that nothing which has not existed in 
developed, and we shall understand the position of 
a party already formed, and the real representative of the nation’s 
future, by the side of heroic belief in rival creeds, and the stern 


erm can be 
ontaigne in 


fanaticism which solved its syllogisms with the sword. The 
triumphs of faith over the polished barbarism of a Roman Empire 
or the fierce tribes of the desert, have worthily exalted histories 
to an epical grandeur of narrative—the struggles of civilization 
against thought which has become a bondage, and faith which 
has written its own epitaph, escape fitting record because men 
still reverence the traditions they do not believe. Yet, apart 
from its proper dignity, Montaigne’s position has an interest 
which can never quite pass away. The preachers of his gene. 
ration—Maldonatus, Rose, and Bourchier—are only names in a 


catalogue of the forgotten ; but the cynical moderate essayist lives 
and is read. Success like this is an assurance—and we need it— _ 
that the most noisy sections of society are not always those which 


represent the tendency of the times. Platform agitations against 
Maynooth, quarrels about candlesticks, or slanderous attacks 
upon deep thinkers, are not even the straws that show the 
current on which we float, and will find no place in the after history 
of this great English people of the nineteenth century. 


THE RULING PASSION.* 
Wwe trust we are not wounding the sensibilities of any existing 


godfathers or godmothers by assuming that “ Raincy Haw. | 


thorne” must be a nom de guerre. The first name is intended, 
we suppose, to be masculine, though, from the failure of expe: 
rience to enlighten us on the subject, we are compelled to evolve 
the supposition from our own internal consciousness; but the 
work Sehee us is still more certainly feminine. There is the 
easy flowing pees of description—there is all that expansible 
diffuseness of style which can spread an inch of matter over an 
acre of surface with more than a goldbeater’s craft—and all that 
nice ey for legal blundering which is an inalienable attri- 
bute of the sex, from Mrs. Gaskell downwards. This last sign 
of feminine handiwork comes out very remarkably in the present 
case. A conveyancing intricacy underlies the whole action of the 
story ; and the authoress seems to have been at great pains to 
study her law, and has gleaned together a great many scraps of 
very masculine knowledge. But the results of her industry are 
not encouraging; for the issue of the plot is to make a younger 
brother, in a case of intestacy, succeed in preference to the elder 
brother's issue, 

But this is a superficial and very pardonable defect. Where 


all the other materials of the story are imaginary, it seems hard | 


to object to a little fictitious law. In other and more essential 
respects, the Ruling Passion is considerably above the average 
of season novels. It possesses the great merit of being written 
to instil a moral lesson, without allowing the moral aim to distort 
the characters or the plot. The truth is, that the folly which 
the authoress undertakes to castigate—the insane mania of our 
wealthier classes for a territorial position—is too common to be 
ill described, and too intense in its form to need caricature. 
Generally, when an author prepares to tilt against any social 
failing, he must give it an outline and a body which it 
naturally possess—he must darken its hues, and exaggerate its 
size, before he can set up anything sufficiently palpable for his 
lance to strike against. Low cunning and intrigue abound in 
modern society, and are a fair mark for Sir Bulwer Lytton’s 
satire; but every reader of My Novel must have felt that Randal 
Leslie was nothing but the creation of a fertile imagination, and 
was about as true to nature as Juvenal’s Messalina or Eugene 
Sue’s idea of a Jesuit. The same may be said of Mrs. Marsh's 
or Mrs. Maberly’s pictures of the wickedness and greediness of 
the fashionable world. The vices are monstrously out of pre 
portion ; and though possibly they could have been scourged in 
no other form, the satire is not the less a great artistic blemish. 
But the idolatry of a landed proprietor for his land and his 
county position, which will sometimes make him freely sacrifice 
all the enjoyment of life and the ties of blood, and even the claims 
of common honesty—sometimes, as in Ireland, the well-being 
of the whole population among whom he dwells—is an evil in 
English society which does not need to be put into a novelist’s 
microscope in order to be seen. Our authoress does not draw it 
or its results in lenient colours, but they cannot be said to be 
overcharged. The story turns on the disinheritance of an heit 
who had been brought up to expect a property—but who, when 
he grew up, did not seem to his father likely to be sufficiently 
saving to preserve it intact—and on the heir’s long and frantie 
efforts to regain it. So perfectly does the idea of regaining it 
take possession of his mind, that he never turns from it even t 
fall in love ; so that we have here a novel absolutely without any 
love-story in which the hero is concerned. The scanty allowance 
of love-making which is admitted into the tale is furnished wi 
hero's two sisters, who, for the sake of the idolized estate, have 
both been left by their father penniless. The plot is a long 
and complicated one; and one of the authoress’s great merits 8 
shown in the way in which she deals with its intricacies, 
avoids the tediousness which generally belongs to a complica' 
lot. In all its subsidiary incidents, the tale is not a narrative 
ut a succession of pictures. The scene in which they affect 
most powerfully the main action of the story is portrayed by 
itself—the rest is left for the reader's imagination to fill up- 
The writer thus avoids the ordinary English fault of a weaty 
chronicle of small details, as well as the opposite error—more 


* The Ruling Passion, By Rainey Hawthorne. 3 vols. Londom 
Bentley. 1857. 
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common among the French than among ourselves—of unnaturally 
forcing a plot to develope itself with very few actors and in a 
small area of space and time. 

An inveterate love of moralizing is the authoress’s great weak- 
ness ; and it predominates so much more in the early than in the 
later portions of the book that it is difficult not to ascribe it to the 
exigencies of the magic three volumes, and to her doubt at start- 
ing whether she had material legitimately to fill them. Until she 
has acquired confidence on this head, her devices are sometimes 
shamelessly transparent. When a man tells a conventional false- 
hood, she will turn aside to moralize on the wang | of finding 
truth; and when an attorney walks into the street, she descants 
for nearly a page on the omnipotence of fate. There is no more 
certain or more gratuitous way of ruining a novel than this 
didactic garrulity. The most nervous style will not bear a con- 
stant interleaf of sermon, and our authoress’s style is the very 
reverse of nervous. In the third volume, when she is at ease on 
the sufficiency of her materials, her moral disquisitions are not 
invariably bookmaking, and are sometimes the expression of 
genuine thought. Here is one on the renewal in after years of 
youthful acquaintance, which is expressed with considerable 
power and freshness :— 

How few there are who stand the test of that second acquaintance, if it 
may be so termed. The faces that seemed to the eye of memory visions of 
beauty, radiant with angelic sweetness, turn out to be made of mere earthly 
clay after all: the generous hearts have grown selfish; those whom we once 
deemed perfect appear to our colder observation mere common mortals like 
ourselves; the good are not so good, the bad are worse than we had fancied ; 
some of the truth has been brushed off by constant contact with the world; 
wit and talent may remain, but the former has lost a portion of its sparkle; 
the latter has been traded with and made a means of livelihood since the days 
when gold was deemed the least in life, 

Both are ¢ ; both have struggled, toiled, lost something by the way ; 
the fairy frost-work has vanished before the sun of experience; the dew, and 
the vapours, and the beautiful clouds, have been absorbed, and nothing 
remains but the withering heat and the suffocating dust of reality. 


This is well put; but it is too well put to be altogether true. 
As a rule, all do not seem worse on a renewed acquaintance, 
for age does not make men cynical, unless fortune has treated 
them with peculiar rigour. But age softens all extremes of 
opinion. The good are not so d, but the bad are better. 

acters are dark black or bright white to a youthful eye, and 
as years creep on they melt into an intermediate grey. 

The character which stands out on the surface of the story, 
and on which the authoress’s greatest labour has been expended, 
is that of Reginald Ireby, the disinherited son. It is evi- 
dently a congenial one, and the delineation of it a labour of love. 
It belongs to the same type as the character of Miss Yonge’s 
Guy in the Heir of Redclyffe—fierce, impetuous, as honourable and 
as vindictive as an old knight, attractive by his very madnesses and 
extravagances to those who are chivalrously disposed, but con- 
temptible and inexplicable to practical men. But it is Guy de- 
spiritualized, and drawn in the proportions of the natural man, with 
mind undisciplined and tempestuous passions untamed—drawn, 
not by the shrinking and delicate hand of a sensitive religionist, 
who would revolt at copying the rough, coarse lines of real 
human nature, but by one to whom a stormy temperament is not 
wholly foreign and unknown. And amoral, perhaps, quite as 
eof and as telling, is conveyed by the portraiture of Reginald’s 
vindictive bitterness, and the series of sorrows that dog him and 
cling to him as he struggles successfully on to ite gratification, as 
by the gentle sunset picture of Guy's quiet temptations, and 
soft repentances, and touching death-be . And the difference 
between these two writers in the treatment of their heroes 
comes out quite as strongly in their respective styles. Miss 
Yonge’s is a neat, tidy, unassuming little style, exquisitel 
adapted for noting the ebb and flood of a young lady's 
religious feelings, but which never for a moment deviates into 
eloquence, and is quite unequal to painting the grandeur of 
strong emotions, whether for evil or for good. The writing of 
the book before us, on the other hand, is loose, flowing, always 
verbose, piling colon upon colon with Ciceronic diffuseness, but 
capable of rising at times into passages of striking eloquence. The 
fault of it is, that in treating of everyday matters it never sinks into 
ew simplicity. Before it can become a style thoroughly 
serviceable for the purposes of novel writing, the authoress must 
learn to doff her buskins on occasion, and to walk through attor- 
ney’s offices with a rather less stately step. The closing passage, 
in which the moral of the book is pointed by a description of 
Doctors’ Commons, will give a better idea of its virtues and its 
faults than can be done by mere criticism :— 


Where the stately monuments of a past age and the rush and bustle of the 
present meet; where an old cath black, massive, and imposing, stands 
grandly tranquil whilst the tramp of pedestrians and the crush and rattle of 
conveyances, and the hum of human voices, sound ever and ever round and 
about it, encircling it with fears, hopes, desires, and passions; where the 
Magazin des Modes of to-day overlooks the last home of those who went 
down to their graves centuries since; where the genius, and the en ise, 
and the intellect of our own time aspire, and struggle, and reflect, within a 
few paces of the vaults where patriots, and statesmen, and warriors, and the 
great departed of former periods sleep quietly at last; where life and death 
Seem perpetually contrasting with ak other ; where, in the noisy street, there 
seems to be no full, no pause, no peace by day or by night, whilst inside of the 
iron railings reigns a perpetual calm; near unto where St. Paul’s looks 
silently, darkly, hee upon the fret and turmoil going on around its massive 
walls, upon the crowd of eager, anxious faces hurrying past its base; there 

a quiet nook, which, though close to the world, scarcely seems to be of it. 

But, oh! what histories could the very stones of its pavement not chronicle ; 

of folly, and wrong, and suffering, and despair, and passion! what 


mournful secrets could its archives not reveal! what weary feet have paced its 
courts! what sickening hearts have come through its low archway and plunged 
into the world beyond, even whilst they parce ¢ with loathing from its dreary 
aspect! what tales of domestic dissension and misery are not lying there 
written on parchment !—tales unintelligible to mortal ears, for the sufferers, 
most of them, have away from earth, and the grief of the present 
sweeps that of former days out of sight and out of memory. 

It is a quiet, shady corner, which the ghosts of those who during life fre- 
uented the Courts of Law and Equity might be sw to haunt—it is a 
eceitful-looki lace; for it only seems calm beautiful, because the 

secrets whereof it been cognizant are buried so deep, either in the silent 
tomb or the bosoms of the brokenhearted, that they never rise to light. 

The stream that so noisily rushes by it is like a brawling brook, which 
fumes, and frets, and dashes on its way, but still the bottom may be seen; 
whilst it resembles a broad, dark, noi dangerous river that silently flows 
~ bearing dread secrets under its apparently tranquil surface to the ocean 

ternity. 

And if, ya these times, when a moral is deemed almost as necessary to a 


novel, as in the days of our forefathers an introduction was considered, you 
ask me for one—I say, if you are disposed to make an unrighteous will, to 
disinherit one child for the sake of enriching another, to ice all who are 


related to you to any mania, whether one of property, notoriety, rank, or what 
is generally termed charity—walk some leisure day into Doctors’ Commons, 
and read the original testament of General Delavelle Ireby, of Bri in 
—shire, which is carefully hoarded there, and think of its result. 

If we may venture to offer advice to a writer whose produc- 
tions will probably gain some popularity, we should recommend 
her to rebel against her ublisher’s despotism when he insists on 
a three-volume novel. temper of the public which authors 
most need to humour in the present day is its laziness; and, if 
an obscurity which necessitates thought is the unforgiveable sin 
against that temper, a diffuseness which forces you to turn 


over four of print to at one page of meaning scarce 
offends it ¥ 


Exnratum.— We are requested to state that the translator of the 
“ Captivity of Two Russian Princesses in the Caucasus,” noticed 
in our last number, is Mr, H. Surnertann Epwarps, not 
Mr. H. Surnertaxy Davis, as erroneously printed in the foot- 
note to our review of the work, 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATR E— 
! Her MAJESTY the QUEEN has graciously signified her intention of honour- 
ing with her Presence a SERIES of FOUR FESTIVAL PERFORMANCES, intended 
to be presented at the period of the approaching Nuptials of Her Royal Highness the 
PRINCESS ROYAL with His Royal Highness the Prince FREDERICK WILLIAM 
of PRUSSIA, 

On Tuesday, January 19th, MACBETH. Macbeth, Mr. Paetrs; Lady Macbeth, 
Miss Heven Favcit. With Locke’s Incidental Music, under the direction of Mr. 
Benepict.—And Mr. Oxenford’s Farce of TWICE KILLED, in which Mr, and Mrs. 
will perform. 

Thursday, January 21st, Balfe’s New Opera, THE ROSE OF CASTILLE, by Miss 
Pyne, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Weiss; Conductor, Mr. A, Metton.—With a COMIC 
AFTERPIECE, 

Saturday, January 23rd, An ITALIAN OPERA, by Piccotomint, Gruewtnt, and 
Betverri.—And a FESTIVAL CANTATA composed by Mr. Howarp Grover, the 
Words by J. Oxgnrorp, Esq.—With a BALLET DIVERTISSEMENT, 

The National Anthem will be sung on Tuesday after Macbeth, and on Thursday 
and Saturday after the Opera. 

Applications for boxes, orchestra stalls, and tickets to be made at the Box-office of 
the Theatre, and at Mr. MircH#Ett’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 


OTAL PRINCESS’S THEATREW— 
Under the Management of Mr. CHARLES KEAN. 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Tuesday 
and Thursday, HAMLET, Saturday, THE CORSICAN BROTHERS; and the Panto- 
mime every Evening. 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY; Established 
1834; empowered by Special Act of Parliament; 1, King William-street, 
London, for the Assurance of Lives at Home and Abroad, including Gentlemen engaged 
in Military and Naval Services, 
SIR HENRY WILLOCK, K.LS., Chairman. 
JOHN STEWART, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

The principle hem en by the Universal Life Assurance Society of an annual valua- 
tion of assets and liabilities, and a division of three-fourths of the profits among the 
assured, is admitted to offer great advantages, especially to those parties who may wish 
to appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of future premiums. 

This Office does not charge any addition to the ordinary Indian rates, in consequence 
of the disturbed state of India. MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY, Secretary. 

Active Country Agents wanted. A liberal Commission allowed. 

RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, SUFFOLK STREET, 
PALL MALL EAST, including the Collection of Building Manufactures and 
Inventions, and also the Exhibition of the Architectural Photographie Association, 
open from Nine till Dusk, admission One Shilling; or at all times and to all the 
Lectures, by Season Tickets, Half-a-Crown each. Second Lecture, ee See 
19th, by Ropert Kerr, Esq., A Discourse on the Beautiful and Fine Arts. . Diesy 
Wyatt, Esq., will take the Chair, at Eight o’Clock. 
JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.A.S. 2 
JAMES EDMESTON, Jun. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—The PHOTOGRAPHIC 
J SOCIETY will Open their FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PHOTO- 
GRAPHY early in FEBRUARY, at the South Kensington Museum. The exhibition 
will not be restricted to members of the Society, but open to all, subject to the printed 
regulations, which may be had on application at the Society’s rooms, 1, New Coventry- 
street, Piccadilly. All works intended for exhibition should be addressed to W. Crookes, 
Esq., Secretary of the Society, at the Museum, South Kensington, and deli d, with 
all expenses paid, on the 1st or 2nd of February. 
By Order of the Council. 

WILLIAM CROOKES, Secretary. 


Y THE BRITISH LITERARY SOCIETY. 

HE QUARTERLY CIRCULAR OF THE BRITISH 
LITERARY SOCIETY for JANUARY is now ready, and will be sent to any 
address, upon receipt of three postage stamps. A full explanation of the object 
and character of the Society is given in the new edition of the Prospectus and Rules; 
copies of which will be enclosed in the CIRCULAR, or forwarded separately, on 
receipt of one postage stamp. Gentlemen intending to join the Society, are informed 
that the present is a favourable time, as several Sections are now being established or 

reorganized, WILLIAM H, KELLETT, Assistant Secretary, 

Honley, Huddersfield, January 12th, 1858. 


T. LEONARD STREET LITERARY INSTITUTION, 
ST, LEONARD STREET, VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD. 


MONDAY EVENING LECTURES. 


1858, Covrse 
Jan. 25. a Contradictions in Chemistry 
Feb. 1. “ Tom Brown’s School Days” 

8. Sanitary Reform 

» 22. The Island of ae 
March 1. The Occultation of Jupite: 

8. Individualism................. 

» 15, Our Coal Formations Rosert Hunt, Esq., F.R.S, 

» 22. “As You Like It”......... . F. Dovitoy, Esq. 

29 Rome and its Memories Rev. Jonny StovuGuton. 
April 5. Marine Zoology P. H. Gossr, Esq., F.R.S, 

» 12, Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy ................. . Caries Kenny, Esq. 


° The Lectures will commence at Half-past Eight precisely. 


January 8th, 1858, 


J. H. Perper, Esq. 

Rev. Witt1am Brock. 

H. DanGerrrecp, Esq. 

Rev. Joun Granam. 

Dr. W. Knicuton, F,R.A.S, 
Rev. Newman Haut, LL.B. 
Rev. Henry Aton. 


Tickets of Admission, price Sixpence each Lecture, or Half-a-Crown the Course 
(transferable), may be had of Messrs. Wrienut, 4, Warwick-street; Mr. Dgwt, 2, 
Tachbrook-street; Mr. R. J. Branp (Hon. Sec.), 170, Cambridge-street; Mr. C. E. 
Mupre (Treasurer), New Oxford-street; or at the Library of the Institution. 


COLLEGE, LONDON.—PROFESSOR 
T 


TENNANT, F.G.S., will give a COURSE OF LECTURES ON GEOLOGY. 
‘0 on Wednesday Morning, January 27th, at Nine o’clock, and will be con- 
tinued on each succeeding Friday and Wednesday, at the same hour. 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
SCHOLASTIC, 
ANTED, in a Grammar School, a Classical Master, who is 
also an expert Arithmetician.—Address, stating age, place of education, and 


exact nature of qualifications, to D.C. L., Messrs, Narrati and Bonn, 23, Bedford- 
street, Strand. 


EDUCATION—ST, ANDREWS. . 
HE ASSISTANT-PROFESSOR of LATIN in the UNIVER- 
SITY of ST. ANDREWS, formerly of Baliol College, Oxford, and latterly for 
Ten Years a Master of Rugby School, will be happy to receive into his Family two 
Young Gentlemen as Private Pupils, or as Students of St, Andrew’s University, or to 
be prepared for English Public Schools, Examinations, &c., or for the lish 
Universities. 

Reference may be made to the Right Rev. The Bishop of London; and the Rev. 
Frederick Temple, Head Master of Rugby School; or to the Solicitor-General of 
Scotland, Edinburgh. 

NDIA, AUSTRALIA, &c.—Every requirement for Private, 

Naval, and Military Outfits, furnished at the shortest notice, by S. W. Srrver and 
Co.,.Manufacturers, at their Warehouses, Nos, 66 and 67, Cornhill, and 3 and 4, Bisho' 
gate-street Capes the London Tavern), where their Waterproof Fabrics and Indi 
rubber Manufactures may be had in every variety. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
SAFE AND CERTAIN REMEDY for Coughs, Colds, 
Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Thoat and Chest; for Incipient Con- 
sumption, Asthma, and Winter Cough they are unfailing. Being free from every hurtful 
ingredient, —_ may be taken by the most delicate female or the youngest child, 
repared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 2s, 9d,, by Tuomas KgaTiNG, 79, St, 
Paul’s Churchyard, London, Retail by all Druggists, 


PROPOSED USURPATION BY AN IRRESPONSIBLE CABINET OF THE 
FUNCTIONS AND PATRONAGE OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


A PUBLIC MEETING will be held at the LONDON TAVERN, 

on TUESDAY NEXT, the 19th instant, to consider the Proposal of the Govern. 
ment for the Extinction of the Company. The Chair wili be taken at Eight r.a., by 
Grorer Crawsnay, Esq., late Mayor of Gateshead. 


Kk. DE JONGH’S LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
entirely free from nauseous flavour and after-taste, is prescribed with the 
greatest success by the Faculty as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy 
for Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Diseases of the 
Skin, Neuralgia, Rickets, Infantile Wasting, General Debility, and all Serofulous 
Affections. Numerous spontaneous testimonials from physicians of European 
tation attest that, in innumerable cases, where other kinds of Cod Liver Oil 
been long and copiously administered, with little or no benefit, Dr. de Jongh’s Oil 
has produced immediate relief, arrested disease, and restored health.—Sold onty 
in Impsrtat Half-pints, 2s, 6d.; pints, 4s. 9d.; quarts, 9s.; capsuled and labelled 
with Dr. de Jongh’s stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE 
GENUINE, by most respectable Chemists throughout the provinces. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
DR, DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES. 


r he LONDON WINE COMPANY, Limited, with power to 
raise Capital to the extent of £100,000, Chief Offices and Cellars, 43 and 44, 
Lime-street; Branch Office and Cellars, 1, Princes-street, Regent-street. 

The Directors of the London Wine Company have made arrangements with Culti- 
vators of the Vine in the various Wine- ucing Countries of Europe, to be supplied 
with pure Wines and Brandies direct from the places of growth, and they can thus 
offer advantages seldom to be met with in other quarters; for example, they can sell 
Sparkling and Creaming Champagne at 45s. 6d. - dozen, which is usually sold at 60s., 
and often at 72s.; a pure Claret at 30s., worth, according to the tariffs issued b: 
retailers, Three and Four Guineas per dozen; Sherry (Light Gold, Golden, or Brown 
at 36s,.; this Wine is shipped to the London Wine Company by the eminent Firm, 
Dutt, Gordon, and Co., and can with difficulty be met with elsewhere under 48s. to 54s, 
per dozen; Ports, from 36s, per dozen upwards, —s to age. 

HENRY ROBERTSON, Manager. 
\ INES FROM SOUTH AFRICA, 
PORT, SHERRY, &., TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 

These wines, the produce of a British colony which has escaped the vine disease (the 
vintage occurring in February may account fur the same), are in co’ uence whole- 
some, and are warranted free from acidity and brandy—are admitted by Her Majesty's 
Customs at half-duty, hence the low prices, A Pint Sample Bottle of each for twenty- 
four stamps. Bottlesincluded, Packages allowed for when returned, “ We have taken 
the trouble to try Mr. Denman’s wines, and have also submitted them to several of 
the clergy, and the opinion formed is that they are worthy of being patron _— 
Clerical Journal, Oct, 22nd, 1857. 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. per dozen, 
Terms—Casu, Country orders must contain a remittance. Cheques to be crossed 
“ Bank of London,” . 

J. L, Denman, Wine and Spirit Importer, 65, Fenchurch-street. Counting-house 

entrance, first door on the left up Railway-place. 

SOK SLOPPING DECAYED ‘TEKETH.—Patronized by Her 

Majesty and H.R.H, the Prince Consort. Mr. HOWARD’S PATENT WHITE 
SUCCEDANEUM, for filling decayed Teeth, however large the cavity. It is used in a 
soft state, without any pressure or pain, and in a short time becomes as hard as the 
enamel, lasting for many years, rendering extraction unnecessary and arresting all 
further decay. Sold by all Medicine Vendors, price 2s. 6d. 


RETIRED PHYSICIAN, whose sands of life have nearly run 
P out, discovered while in the East Indies a certain cure for consumption, asthma, 
bronchitis, coughs, colds, &c, The remedy was discovered by him when his only 
child, a daughter, was given up to die. He had heard much of the wonderful restora- 
tive and healing qualities of preparations made from the East India Hemp, and the 
thought occurred to him that he might make a remedy for his child. He studied hard, 
and succeeded in realizing his wishes. His child was cured, and is now alive and well. 
He has since administered the wonderful remedy to thousands of sufferers in ali parts 
of the world, and he has never failed in making them completely healthy and happy. 
Wishing to do as much good as possible, he will send to such of his afflicted fellow- 
beings us request it, this Recipe, with full and explicit directions for making it up and 
successfully using it. He requires each applicant to enclose him six stamps—one to 
be returned as postage on the Recipe, and the remainder to be applied to the payment 
of this advertisement.—Address H. James, M.D., 14, Cecil-street, Strand, 


iW BOOKS.—Twopence Discount in the Shilling off all New 
Books, Magazines, Diaries, Pocket-Books, Almanacks, &c. 74, Cannon-street, 
City, E.C. WM. DAWSON AND SONS have REOPENED the above PREMISES with 
a large selection of BOOKS in cloth and elegant bindings, suitable for Christmas 
Presents and New Year’s Gifts. Wa. Dawson and Sons have also on Sale a large 

and well-selected Stock of Second-hand Books in good condition, at moderate prices. 
1858 ACCOUNT BOOKS. ae 
M. DAWSON AND SONS having completed extensive 
Alterations, by which means an, | are enabled to afford increased facilities in 
the execution of Orders, have REOPENED their PREMISES with a New Stock of 
Account Books of the best workmanship, Also Writing Papers, Envelopes, and ye 

description of Stationery, suitable both for Mercantile and Private Use. Samples, wi 

lists of Prices, forwarded on application, 
Wa. Dawson and Sons, Stationers, Booksellers, and Printers, 74, Cannon-street, 
London Bridge, E.C, Established 1809. 
Now ready, Postage free, ; 
LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT WORKS with- 
oo a MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and offered at greatly reduced 
rices for Cash. 

HARLES Epwarp Muptr, New Oxford-street, London, and Cross-street, Manchester, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


List of Works recently added :— 
Atkinson’s Travels in Siberia, 1000 Copies, | The Year Nine.-——Hassan. 
Adele. By Julia Kavanagh. Buckle’s History of Civilization. 


Livingstone’s Travels in Africa, 3000 
Copies. 

Ludlow’s Lectures on British India. 

Tom Brown’s School Days, 2000 

Rambles of a Naturalist. 
he World of Mind, By Isaac Taylor. 

A Woman’s Thoughts about Women, 

The Three Chances.——Orphans, 

Life of Robert Stephenson. 1000 Copies, 

Debit and Credit.——Quits ! 

White Lies. By Charles Reade, 

Dufferin’s Voyage of the Foam, 1000 
Copies. 

Caste. By the Author of “Mr. Arle,” 

Essays. Spencer. 

Sundays. Oliphant. 

Macaulay’s England, Vols, III, and IV. 
2000 Copies. 

Ruskin’s Political Economy of Art. 

Montaigne the Essayist. By B.St. John, 

Anne Sherwood,——Thorndale. 


Omphalos. By P. H. Gosse, 

Two Years Ago. By Charles Kingsley, 
1200 Copies. 

Rides and Reveries of sop Smith, 

Barth’s Travels in Central Africa. 

Memoirs of Charlotte Bronté. 1200 

Napier’s Life of General Napier, 

Scott’s Gothic Architecture. 

Autobiography of Lutfullah. 

Chow-Chow. By Lady Falkland, 

Anniversaries. By T. H. Gill. 

Memoirs of Frederick Perthes, 

A Woman’s Story. By Mrs, S. C, Hall, 

Kidder’s Travels in Brazil. 

Maurice’s —— of St. John, 

Voyage of H.M.S. Resolute. 

Froude’s History of England. 

Tauler’s Life and Sermons, 

English Hearts and English Hands, 

Memoirs of Béranger. 

The Three Clerks.——Katharine. 


*,* Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay occurs, and an ample supply is provided 
of all the principal New Works as they appear. 
Supscrrprion—Onk GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
First-Class Country Subscription, Two Guineas and upwards, according to the 
: number of Volumes required. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 


61 6 ew Oxford-s' ; and 20 and 21, 
‘And 74 and 76 Cross-street, Manchester, 
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UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—C. E. MUDIE 

has the pleasure to announce that the alterations in my og at his Library 

are now sufficiently advanced to provide increased accommodation for the Subscribers, 

and greater facilities for the rapid exchange of Books. The supplies of the higher class 

of Works, for the circulation of which the Library was originally established, are also 

largely increased, and will be further augmented by the addition of nearly One 
Hundred Thousand Volumes in the course of the present and ensuing Season, 

509, New Oxford-strect, January, 1858. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d, 
W HO’S W H O 
London: Barry Brotners. 


Just published, price 1s, 
LETTER ON BANKING, WITH LIMITED LIABILITY. 
By Epaunp Porter. 
London: Jonn Carman, King William-street, Strand. 
Manchester: Jounson and Rawson. 
ENGLISH LADIES IN INDIA, 
Just ready, in 2 Vols, Post 8vo, 21s., with numerous Engravings, 
TIMELY RETREAT; or, a Year in Bengal. By Two 


SIsTeRs, 
London: Ricnarp Brntcey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


1858. 


in ~ QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCV., is published this 
Ye 


CoxTENtTs 
I, Difficulties of Railway Engineering. V. Church Extension. 
Il. The Peerage of England, VI. Sense of Pain in Men and Animals, 
IIL. Tobias Smollett, VII. Woolwich Arsenal. 
IV. Wiltshire, VIII, The Future Management of India, 
__ Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXVIL., was published 


YESTERDAY, 
ContTENTS :— 
‘I, Prospects of the Indian Empire. VI. Tom Brown’s School Days. 
If. Dean Milman’s History of Latin VII. Abbé le Dicu’s Memoirs of 


Christianity. 
ILI. Scottish University Reform, 
IV. The Angel in the House. 
V. The Addington and Pitt Adminis- | 
trations. 


London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A, and C. Brack. 
This Day, Second Edition, Post Octavo, 9s, 
UY LIVINGSTONE; OR, THOROUGH. 


London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Bossuet. 
VIIT. The Hawkers’ Literature of France, 
IX. Lord Overstone on Metallic and 
Paper Currency. 


Now ready, the Second Edition of 
ERTRAM NOEL: a Story. By E. J. May, Author of Louis’ 
School-days,” “Sunshine of Greystone,” &c. Price 5s., beautifully illustrated 
and handsomely bound; and may be had of all Booksellers, 
London: E, and Co., Ave Maria-lane. Bath: Bryns and Goopwin. 


NEW WORK ON INDIA, 

This day, Feap. 8vo, 2 Vols., 9s. 
RITISH INDIA, ITS RACES AND ITS HISTORY, 
considered with Reference to the Mutinies of 1857: a Series of Lectures. By 

Joun Matcoitm Luptow, Barrister-at-Law. 
Cambridge: Macm1tian and Co, 
DR. CORNWELL’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
Gsoenaces FOR BEGINNERS. Price One Shilling. 
[Just published, 

A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. Twenty-fourth Edition, 3s, 6d.; with Maps, 5s, 6d. 

A SCHOOL ATLAS. Plain, 2s. 6d.; coloured, 4s. 

THE YOUNG COMPOSER: Progressive Exercises in English Composition. 
Twentieth Edition, 1s. 6d. 

A KEY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER. 3s, 

ALLEN’S SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. Ninth Edition, 4s. 

ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS, with Dictionary. 3s, 

ae A CORNWELL’S GRAMMAR, Twenty-sixth Edition. Red, 2s.; 
cloth, 1s. 9d. 

GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS, Thirtieth Edition. Cloth, 1s,; sewed, 9d, 

THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC; a Systematic Course of Numerical Reasoning 
and Computation, By James Cornwect, PhD., and Josuva G, Fircn, M.A, Third 
Edition, corrected and enlarged, 4s. 6d. 

London: MarsHatt, and Co.; Apams, and Co, 
Edinburgh: Oriver and Royn; W. P. Kennrpy. 
NEW OXFORD EXAMINATIONS, 
In February, Post 8vo, 
HE STUDENT’S BLACKSTONE. By Roserr Matcotm 
Kerr, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law, 

*,* This volume will contain those portions of Blackstone’s great Work which form 

the subject of examination for the title of Associate in Arts. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


WORKS BY THE LATE REV. J. J, BLUNT. 


This day (660 pp.), 8vo, 15s. 


ECTURES ON THE EARLY FATHERS: delivered in the 
University of Cambridge. By Rev. J. J. Bunt, B.D., late Lady Margaret’s 
fessor of Divinity. 
Also, by the same Author, 


LUNT’S HULSEAN LECTURES ON THE MOSAIC 
WRITINGS, Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


LUNT’S UNDESIGNED SCRIPTURAL COINCIDENCES 
A TEST OF THEIR VERACITY. Fifth Edition 8vo, 9s, 


LUNT’S HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN 
THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES, Second Edition, 8vo, 9s, 6d. 


Iv. 
LUNT’S PARISH PRIEST; his Duties, Acquirements, and 
Obligations. Second Edition, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LUNT’S PLAIN SERMONS, preached to a Country Congrega- 
tion. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS OF 


DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S 


CLASSICAL AND LATIN DICTIONARIES, 
For the Higher Forms in Schools. 


Just ready, Revised and Enlarged Edition, with 750 Illustrative Woodcuts, 1 Vol., 
Medium 8vo, 18s, strongly bound, 


CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY, 

MYTHOLOGY, and GEOGRAPHY; based on the Larger Dictionaries. By 
Wiit1am Smita, LL.D., Editor of the Dictionaries of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
Biography, &c., and Classical Examiner in the University of London. 

Norice.—In the prxsant EDITION of this Work illustrations have been introduced 
for the first time. These illustrations, which are very numerous, and which render 
the descriptions in the articles more intelligible and interesting, consist of representa- 
tions of the classical divinities and heroes, of coins of persons and places, drawn from 
originals in the British Museum, and of the principal buildings and other monuments 
of antiquity. 

Also, uniform with the above, 
Fifth Thousand, 1 Vol. (1250 pp.), Medium 8vo, 21s., strongly bound, 


R. WILLIAM SMITH’S NEW LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. Based on the Works of Forcrtir1 and Frevnp. 
_ “Dr. Smith’s ‘ Latin-English Dictionary’ is lifted, by its independent merit and its 
incomparably greater fulness, far above comparison with any school or college dic- 
tionary commonly in use.”—Examiner, 
“ A dictionary which, it is very limited praise to say, is very much superior to any 
we before possessed.” —English Churchman, 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


This day, Post Octavo, 6s, 
ON THE DRAMA. By Bopnam Donne. 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
The First Volume, Octavo, 21s, 
JISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND. By Henry 
Tuomas Buckie. 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Cheaper Edition, One Volume, 7s. 6d. 
HE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE: By Coventry Patmore. 
Part I—THE BETROTHAL, Part II.—THE ESPOUSALS., 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Foolscap Octavo, 2s. 
KETCHES OF INDIA, ANCIENT AND MODERN, IN 
CONNEXION WITH THE RISE AND POLICY OF THE COMPANY, An 
Historical Essay, By Cnartes Epwarp Kennaway, Vicar of Campden, 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
NEW PAMPHLET ON INDIA. 
This day is published, 8vo, price 1s. 6d. ; 
HE POLITICAL PROSPECTS OF BRITISH INDIA. 
By Tnomas Campnrtt Ropertson, late Member of the Supreme Council of 
India, and Lieutenant-Governor of the North-western Provinces. 
London: T, Harcnann, 187, Piccadilly. 
TUPPER’S “PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY.” 
In Crown 8vo, with a Portrait, after a bust by Durham, price 8s. 
HE Thirtieth Edition of ‘PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY” 
(being the Seventy-fifth Thousand), 
London: 187, Piccadilly, 
Just published, Second Edition, with Additions, 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 
AND SCIENCE NOT AT VARIANCE; with 


Remarks on the Historical Character, Plenary Inspiration, and_ Surpassing 
Importance, of the Earlier Chapters of Genesis. By Jonny H. Pratt, M.A,, Arch- 
deacon of Calcutta; Author of the “ Mathematical Principles of Mechanical Philosophy,’ 

London: T. Harcnarp, 187, Piccadilly. 
Just published, price 2s, 
ANITARY LEGISLATION AND ADMINISTRATION: MR. 

RUMSEY’S ADDRESS at the National Association. 

London: Joun New Burlington-street. Cheltenham: 
In the press, and will shortly be published, 
N SQUINTING, Paralytie Affections of the Eye, and certain 
forms of Impaired Vision. By C, Hotruovsr, F.R.C.S.E., Surgeon to the West- 
minster and South London Ophthalmic Hospitals. 
Joun CnuRCHILL, 11, New Burlington-street. 
Just published, price 7s. 6d. 
N STRICTURE OF THE URETHRA. By Henny Smita, 
F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Westminster General Dispensary. 
“ It is, in our opinion, a model of a surgical work, and must class Mr. Smith in the 
first rank of the profession.—Medical Circular, 
London: New Burlington-street. 


Now ready, Second Edition, improved and considerably enlarged, 


LL»: ITS NATURE, VARIETIES, AND PHENOMENA. 
By H. Lecturer on Botany at the Royal 


Manchester, Author of “Emblems,” “Figurative Language.” 
price 7s, 6d. cloth, 
London: Warrtaker and Co. _ Manchester: and 
CHEAP EDITION OF MR. HOWITT’S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS, 
This day, pric 2s., 250 pages, Illustrated, 
BOY’S ADVENTURES IN THE WILDS OF AUSTRALIA. 
By Witt Howrrt, Author of “ A Boy’s Country Book,” “ Visits to Remark- 
e Places,” &¢, With Harvey’s Designs, Third Edition. 
Hatt, Vietvs, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
Will be published immediately, 
UGGESTIONS TOWARDS THE FUTURE GOVERNMENT 
OF INDIA, By Harerer Marringav. 
London: Sarr, and Co., 65, , Cornhill, 


THE AVA MISSION. 


Nearly ready, in one handsome volume, 4to, with numerous I]lustrations, elegan 
bound in cloth, gilt edges ad 


ARRATIVE OF THE MISSION TO THE COURT OF AVA 
IN 1855; with Notices of Country, Government, and People. By Captain 
Henry Yu, Bengal Engineers. 

*,* To Subscribers who may enter their names before February Ist, this work will 
be a, at £2 2s, per copy. On the day of publication the price will be raised 
to £2 12s, 6d, 

London: Surra, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Just published, price 9s, 6d. 
A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE CURRENCY: com- 
8 


prising a brief Review of the Opinions of the most eminent Writers on the 
. By Jawes Macraren, 
Groompriner and Sons, Paternoster-row ; Taomas Bumrvs, 6, Holborn-bars, 


M‘CULLOCH ON MONEY, 
Just published, in Quarto, price 5s, 


TREATISE ON METALLIC AND PAPER MONEY 
AND BANKS. Written for the Encyclopedia Britannica by J, R, M‘CuLLoca 


Edinburgh: Apam and Brack, London; Loneman and Co, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HE PICKWICK PAPERS. Vol. I. Being the First Monthly 

Volume of a New and Complete Library Edition of the Works of Mr, CuariEs 

Dickens, Beautifully printed in Post 8vo, and carefully Revised by the Author, 
Price 6s, [Just published, 


Vol, IL., completing the Work in Two Volumes, 12s, [January 31st, 


Carman and Hatt, Brapsvry and Evans, 


Fe secs of OF SOME ENGLISHMEN AND SCOTCHMEN. 
A Series of Essays contributed principally to the “National Review.” B 


ALTER Bacenor. Demy [Weat week, 


ISTORY of the LIFE and TIMES of EDMUND BURKE. 
By Tuomas MacxniGaut, Author of “The Right Hon, B, Disraeli, M.P.: a 
Literary and Political Biography,” In January. 


NEW VOLUME OF CARLYLE’S WORKS—UNIFORM EDITION. 


ARTOR RESARTUS—LECTURES ON HEROES AND HERO 
WORSHIP. By THomas Crown 8yo, price 6s, (In January. 


THE ESSAYIST. A Biography. By 
Sr. Jonny, In2 Vols, Post 8vo, 21s., with Portrait and Illustrations. 


ERMAN LOVE. From the Papers of an Alien. Translated 
ot WinkwokrrtH,, with the sanction of the Author. 1 Vol. Feap., 
ce 4s, 6d. 


HE MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF ST. SIMON; or, the 

Court of France during the last part of the Reign of Louis XIV., and the cy 

of the Duke of Orleans, Abridged from the French by Bayig St, Jony, 4 Vols. 
Post Svo, £2 2s, 


NEW VOLUME OF LEVER’S WORKS—CHEAP EDITION, 
O'DONOGHUE. By Cuartes Lever. With Eight Ilus- 


trations by “ Phiz,” Crown 8vo, price 4s, 


PIRIT DRAWINGS. A Personal Narrative. By W. M. Wit- 


KINSON. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


Just published, No, VIL, price One Shilling, of 


AVENPORT DUNN—A MAN OF OUR DAY. By Cuartes 
Lxzvex. With Ilustrations by “ Phiz.” 


Just published, No, XL, price One Shilling, of 


AVED WITH GOLD. By Avevstus Maynew (one of the 
Brothers Mayhew), With Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


MANUALS BY DR. SCHMITZ. 
In Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d. (or in 2 Vols. 8s.), the Third Edition of 

MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY, from the remotest 
Times to the Overthrow ofthe Western Empire, s.p. 476, By Dr, Lzonuarp 

Scuirz, F.R.S.E., Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. 

By the same Author, just published, 

A MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. Price 6s. 
Rrvinetons, Waterloo-place, London; and A. and C. Brack, Edinburgh. 
THE ROYAL PRINCESSES OF ENGLAND, 
Price 2s., illustrated boards, 

HE ROYAL PRINCESSES OF ENGLAND, from the Reign 
of George the First. By Mrs. Matrazw Hatz, With an admirable Portrait 
of the present PRINCESS ROYAL, The work is compiled by Mrs, Matthew Hall, 


Author of “The Queens before the Conquest,” and may therefore be relied upon as 
being a clever, amusing, and readable work, 
London: and Co., Farringdon-street, 
THE INDIAN MUTINY TO THE DEATH OF HAVELOCK, 
Price 1s., boards, 
HE INDIAN MUTINY TO THE DEATH OF GENERAL 
HAVELOCK, including Colonel Inglis’s Defence of Lucknow, to which is added 
a Life of Havelock; compiled by the late Editor of the “ Delhi Gazette.” 
“The death of Havelock is an event which will be felt as a domestic calamity by 
every household in the kingdom.”—Times, 
London: and Co., Farringdon-street. 


Price 1s, 6d., fancy boards, 
ARTHENIA; or, THE LAST DAYS OF JUDAISM. 


*,* This work forms an admirable companion to the “ Fall of Palmyra,” and “ Rome 
and the Early Christians,” and should be read by all who admire those clever and 


extraordinary works, 
Lately published, 
GREATEST PLAGUE OF LIFE. (2s.) By Maynew. Plates 


by Cruikshank, 
ACTING PROVERBS. (i1s.) With Hints on their Per- 
MABEL VAUGHAN. (is. 6d.) By the Author of “‘ The Lamp- 


formance, 
lighter,” 


London: RovttepGs and Co., Farringdon-street. 
In 1 Vol., price 7s. 6d., cloth lettered, 
UTRAM AND HAVELOCK’S PERSIAN CAMPAIGN. By 
Captain G, H. Hunt, 78th Highlanders, To which is prefixed a Summary of 
Persian History, With Eight tinted Lithographs, from designs by the Author. 

“The gallant narrator of the Persian Campaign lived to take his part in the glorious 
advance on Cawnpore, where he perished of cholera, But his name will survive among 
those who deserve well of their country.”— Atheneum, 

London: GgorGr and Co., Farringdon-street. 
Price 6s., cloth gilt, 
| F- IN CHINA. By the Rey. W. C. Minne, M.A., for many 
years Missionary among the Chinese, With original Maps of Ningpo, Shangai, 
China Proper, Inland Trip from Ningpo to Canton, from sketches by the Author, 

“ A book which for clearness and copiousness of its information on China, its multi- 
farious contents, its ‘sun pictures’ of scenery, men, and manners ‘in the land of the 
sages,’ is unique—more to be relied upon than Hue’s for its truthfulness, and more 
comprehensive in its range than Fortune’s,”—Nonconformist, 

London: and Co., Farringdon-street, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 


WHITE LIES. 


The New Tale by Coagixs Reavz is now published, Three Volumes, One Guinea, 


TRUBNER AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


On the 19th inst. will be published, in 2 Vols, Post 8vo, price 21s, cloth, 
HARMIONE: a Tale of the Great Athenian Revolution. 
By Epwarp A, Leatuam, M.A, 
Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


Just published, 8vo, with Plates and Woodcuts, price 21s. 
EMOIRS OF ADMIRAL SIR W. SYMONDS, Kat., C.B., 
F.R.S., late Surveyor of the Navy. Published with the sanction of his 
Executors, as directed by his Will; and Edited by J. A, Smarr, 
London: Loweman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in 16mo, price 3s, cloth, 
oy OCCASIONAL POEMS. By the Rey. J. E. Bone, 


By the same Author, in 16mo, price 7s. cloth, 
BALLADS FROM HERODOTUS. Second Edition, with Four 
additional Pieces. 
London: Loreman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
MR, M‘LEOD’S NEW GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 
Just published, in 12mo, price One Shilling, 
XAMINATION QUESTIONS IN PHYSICAL AND 
POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY, for the Use of Training Colleges, Pupil-Teachers, 
and Candidates for Government Appointments. By Water M‘Lzop, F.R.G.S 
Model School, Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea; Author of the “ Hand-Atlas of General 
Geography” (2s.), the “Class-Atlas of Physical Geography” (2s.), and of various other 
approved elementary School-Books, 
London: Loyemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


WRIGLEY’S MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES, 
Just published, the Fourth Edition, altered, corrected, and considerably enlarged, 
in 8vo, price 8s, 6d, boards, 

COLLECTION OF EXAMPLES AND PROBLEMS 
in Arithmetic, Algebra, Logarithms, the Theory of Equations, Geometry, 
Me tion, Trig try, Conic Sections, Statics and a, Hydrostatics and 
Hydrodynamics: with Answers and occasional Hints, By the Rev. ALFRED WRIGLEY, 
M.A., F.R.AS., &e., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Assistant Professor of Mathe- 

matics and Classics in the Hon, East India Company’s Military College, Addiscombe. 

London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in Feap, 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


HE LETTERS OF A BETROTHED. 


“The thoughtful element pervading | ligence and affection; the first is clear and 
the letters is me religious caste, in which | original, the other is unadulterated by the 
the authoress records the impressions of a | least admixture of morbid sentimental- 
loving heart and a sound judgment. The ism,”—Court Circular, 

work will be welcomed both for its intel- 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
NEW WORK BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Just published, in 1 Vol. Feap, 8vo, price 5s, cloth, 
“EROPE, a Tragedy. By MatrTHew ARNOLD. 
Preface and an Historical Introduction, 
By the same Author, uniform with the above, 
POEMS. Frrst Serres, Third Edition, price 5s. 6d. 
POEMS. Sxrconp Serres, price 5s. cloth. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE ENGLISH QUEENS, 
Complete in 8 Vols. Post 8vo (each containing between 600 and 700 pages), with many 


Portraits, price £3 cloth lettered ; or any Volume separately, price 7s, 6d., to com- 
plete sets, 


IVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, from the Norman 


Conquest. By AGNEs StrickLanp. Dedicated, by express permission, to Her 


With a 


Majesty. A New Edition, revised, corrected, and augmented ; and embellished with 


Portraits of every Queen, 

“These volumes have the fascination 
of romance united to the integrity of 
history. The work is written by a lady 
of considerable learning, indefatigable 
industry, and careful judgment. All 
these qualifications for a biographer and 
an historian she has brought to bear 
upon the subject of her volumes, and 


from them has resulted a narrative inte- 
resting to all. It is a lucid arrangement 
of facts, derived from authentic sources, 
exhibiting a combination of industry, 
learning, judgment, and impartiality, not 
often met with in biographies of crowned 
heads,” —Times, 


London: LonGman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE REV. DR. KENNEDY, 
Just published, in 12mo, price 4s, 6d. cloth, 


+ - STILI LATINI; or, a Systematic Course of 
Examples for Practice in the Style of the best Latin Prose Authors. By the 


Rev, B, H, 


D.D., Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 


Also, by the Rev, Dr. Kennedy, New Editions, 


selected and arr: (recently publi. 12mo, 6s, 0d, 
SECOND LATIN READING-BOOK ......... 12mo, 5s. Od, 
TIROCINIUM; or, First Latin Reading-Book 12mo, 2s. 0d, 
ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR..... 12mo, 3s, 6d, 
LATIN VOCABULARY, on Etymological Principles ...........0000000000++ + 12mo, 3s, 0d, 
THE CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER ..... . 12mo, 2s. Od, 
ELEMENTS OF GREEK GRAMMAR peeuneerrebnevctuasconensoenes: . 12mo, 4s, 6d, 
PALESTRA MUSARUM: Materials for ation into Greek Verse 5s, 6d, 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Third Edition, with Corrections and an Index, price 4s. 


MANUAL OF SCRIPTURE HISTORY; including Notices 
of Biblical Antiquities and Geography, Oriental Customs, Historic Parallels and 


Contemporary Events, the Structure an 
of the N 


Import of the Jewish Ritual, and a Surv 
ature and Design of the successive Dispensations, Patriarchal, Mosaic, 
Christian. With Questions for Examination. For Schools and 


Families, By the Rev, 


J. E. Ripper, M.A., Author of a “ Latin-English Dictionary;” “ A Manual of Christian 


Antiquities,” 

“A very valuable work.”—Journal of 
Education, 

“A very useful volume.” — Clerical 
Journal, 

“Well and wisely executed.” — St, 
James's Chronicle, 

“Entitled to great praise.”—Spectator. 

“No other Scripture History, that we 
know of, is so good and complete.”— 
Papers Sor the Schoolmaster, 

“Ctear and masterly.”—Christian Ob- | 
server, | 


“A most comprehensive and portable 
Manual,”—English Churchman, 

“The execution of this work is admir- 
able.”—Christian Times. 

“Mr. Riddle has rendered excellent 
service by the compilation of the present 
volume.”—Churchman’s J — 

“ A school-book of extraordinary value.” 
—Christian Witness. 

“The author has rendered an essential 
service to the study of Sacred History,”"— 
John Bull, 


London: Loy@say, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row 
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STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The following are Now Ready :— 


R. WM. SMITH’S HISTORY OF GREECE. From the 

Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest, with the History of Literature and Art. 

Twelfth Thousand. With 100 Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. Questions on the same, 
12mo, 2s. 


R. LIDDELL’S HISTORY OF ROME. From the Earliest 
Times to the Establishment of the Empire, with the History of Literature and 
Art. Eighth Thousand, with 100 Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HE STUDENT’S GIBBON. Being the “ History of the Decline 
and Abridged, By Dr. Wa. Suiru, Sixth Thousand, with 100 Woodcuts, 
Post 8vo, 7s. 


R. WM. SMITH’S LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Based 
on the Works of Forcetiint and Frevunp. Fifth Thousand, Medium 8ve, 21s, 
“Has the advantage of all other Latin Dictionaries,”—Atheneum, 


R. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY. Abridged from the above. Twelfth Thousand, Square 12mo, 7s, 6d, 
“The best School Dictionary extant,”— Press, 


R. WM. SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF MYTHO- 
LOGY, BIOGRAPHY, AND GEOGRAPHY, compiled from the Larger Wor! 
for the Highe: r Forms. Eighth Thousand, with 750 Woodcuts, Medium 8vo, 18s, 


R. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 
cee from the above, Twelfth Thousand, with 200 Woodcuts, Crown 8vo, 


7s. 


R. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER DICTIONARY OF ANTI. 
QUITIES. Abridged from the Larger Work, Twelfth Thousand, with 200 
Woodcuts, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


OLERIDGE’S INTRODUCTIONS TO THE STUDY OF THE 
GREEK CLASSIC POETS, designed principally for Schools and College, 
ird Edition, 12mo, 5s. 6d, 


ATTHIAS’ GREEK GRAMMAR. Abridged from the Larger 
Grammar by Bromrretp, Eighth Edition, revised by Epwarps, 12mo, 3s, 6d, 


ING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 
The Latin Accidence; including a short Syntax and Prosody, with an English 
Translation, Second Edition, 12mo, 2s, 


ING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S LATIN GRAMMAR; 
Latine Grammatice Rudimenta, or an Introduction to the Latin Tongue. 
Twelfth Edition, 12mo, 3s, 6d, 


XENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES FOR LATIN ELEGIACS; 
designed for Early Proficients in the Art of Latin Versification, with Rules of 
Composition in Elegiaec Metre, Third Edition, 12mo, 4s, 


POPULAR WORKS OF INSTRUCTION FOR 
YOUNG PERSONS. 


RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the 
First Invasion by the Romans to the Reign of Queen Victoria, ’Ninety-eighth 
Edition, Woodcuts, 12mo, 6s, 


ARKHAM’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, from the Conquest by 
= -” Gauls to the Death of Louis Philippe. Fifty-eighth Edition, Woodcuts, 


ARKHAM’S HISTORY OF GERMANY, from the Invasion 
of the Kingdom by the Romans under Marius to the Present Time. Twelfth 
Edition, Woodcuts, 12mo, 6s. 


| go § JOURNAL, during a Visit to her Uncle in eds om 
i — avariety of interesting and instructive information, Sev 
0, 78, 


ITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Lady 
Caticotr. Eighteenth Edition, Woodcuts, 18mo, 2s. 6d, 


ROKER’S STORIES FOR CHILDREN, selected from the 
“History of England.” Fifteenth Edition, Woodcuts, 16mo, 2s. 6d, 


ROKER’S PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY FOR CHILDREN. 
Fourth Edition, 24mo, 1s, 6d, 


R. PARIS’ PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE 
IN EARNEST; or, the First Principles of Natural Philosophy Explained by 
the Toys and Sports of Youth. Eighth Edition, Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 9s. 


SOP’S FABLES. A New Version, chiefly from original 
sources, rendered into pure By Rev. Txomas Jamus,M,A, Twenty- 
sixth Thousand, with 100 Woodeuts, Post 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


RS. PORTER’S RATIONAL ARITHMETIC. For Young 
Persons, Schools, and for Private Instruction, Second Edition, 12mo, 3s. 6d, 


ISHER’S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, as used at the Royal 
Hospital Schools, Greenwich, Fifth Edition, 12mo, ‘Ls. 6d 


ISHER’S FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ALGEBRA. Fifth 
Edition, 18mo, 1s, 6d, 


ESSE’S GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY, with Anec- 
dotes of the eee and Instinct of Animals, Reading ‘Book for for Youth, 
Ninth Edition, 12mo, 6s, 


RECEPTS FOR THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. Extracted from 
the Scriptures, By aLapy, 16mo, 1s, 6d, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


BY SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 
WITH THE AUTHOR’S LAST INTRODUCTIONS, NOTES, AND ADDITIONS, 


The following Sets 4 be had complete :— 
LIBRARY EDITION. Tlustrated by upwards of Two 


Hundred Engravings on Steel, after Drawings by Turner, Landseer, Wil! 
Stanfield, Roberts, &c., including Portraits of the historical Personages descri 

in the Novels. Complete i in Twenty-five Volumes, Demy Octavo, elegantly bound 
in extra cloth, price £13 2s, 6d, 


ABBOTSFORD EDITION. With One Hundred and 


Twenty Engravings on Steel, and nearly Two Thousand on Wood, In Twelve 
Volumes, super-royal Octavo, price £14 14s. 


AUTHOR'S FAVOURITE EDITION, 


With Ninety- 
six Engravings on Steel. 


In Forty-eight Volumes, Foolscap Octavo, price £7 4s, 


CABINET EDITION. With Vignettes, Fac-Simile, and 


Engravings from Greenshield’s Statue of Pay Author. In Twenty-five Volumes, 
Foolscap Octavo, price £3 13s, 6d, 


PEOPLE'S EDITION. With Pertrait, Fac-Simile, and 
Vignette Titles, after designs by Harvey, In Five Volumes, Royal Octavo, price £2 28, 


POETICAL WORKS. 


The following are the Fe J Copyright Editions, with the Author's 
Last Ni provements 


In One portable Foolscap Velen, including his great 
Metrical Romances, Copyright Lyrical Pieces, and Miscellaneous Poems and 
Ballads, with several eral Ilastrations. Bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 5s,; or 
morocco antique, 10s, 


In One Crown Octavo Volume (same contents as previous 
Edition), with numerous Engravings on Steel and Wood, after J. M. W. Turner 

and John Gilbert, Bound in cloth g gilt edges, 7s, 6d.; morocco antique, 14s, 


In Twelve Volumes. Fooleap Octavo (Twenty-four En- 
gravings), £1 16s, 


(This is the only Edition which contains the Minstreley of the Scottish Border.) 


In Six Volumes, Foolecap Octavo (Twelve Engravings), 
£1 4s, 


In One Volume. Royal Octavo Eprrioy), 10s. 


VI. 

The Axssotsrorp EpiTioy, printed on tinted paper, with 
upwards of Sixty Illustrations on Steel and Wood, after Turner, Gilbert, and 
ng Elegantly bound in extra cloth, gilt edges, price £1 11s, 6d,; morocco, 
elegant or antique, £2 2s, 


New Illustrated Editions of. “The Lady of the leks, 
“ Marmion,” “Lay of the Last Minstrel,” and “Lord of the Isles,” 
each from Seventy to One Hundred Illustrations on Wood, by Birket Foste 
John Gilbert. Printed in the best style, on tinted paper, and elegantly bound in 
cloth, gilt edges, — 18s, each; morocco, elegant or antique, £1 5s.; enamelled 
tartan boards, £1 16s, 


PROSE WORKS. 


In Twenty-eight Volumes, Foolscap Octavo, with Fifty-six 
Engravings from Turner. Price £4 4s.; separate volumes, 3s, 


In Three Volumes, Royal Octavo. (PEOPLE's 


Bound cloth, £1 6s. Separate volumes, I, and IL, 10s, each; 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. Five volumes, 
<a Octavo, Maps, Portrait, and Nine Engravings after Turner, Cloth, 


Another Edition, in larger type. Nine Volumes, Foolscap 
Octavo, Maps, Portraits, and Engravings, Cloth, price £1 7s, 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
By J. G. LOCKHART, Ese. 


Three Editions, as follows :— 


In Ten Volumes, Foolscap Octavo, uniform with the Author's 
Favourite Edition of the Novels, Twenty Engravings on Steel, price £1 10s, 


In One Volume, Royal Octavo, uniform with the Novels, 
Pzorte’s Epition. With Portrait, price 10s. 
The same, Large Paper, uniform with the Novels, Anports- 
Epition, With en Engravings from Turner, Portraits, &c., price 188, 


In One Vol Crown Octavo, with Twelve Engravings 
trom Taroer and ater extra cloth, gilt edges, 8s, 6d, 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, 
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JAMES NISBET AND COMPANY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED :— 


I. 
LAS OF THE HOLY LAND. With upwards of 
Sixty Illustrations, chiefly engraved by Messrs. Dalziel, Evans, and 
Cooper, from Drawings by Pickers il, R.A., Millais, A.R.A., Tenniel, Foster, 
&e. In Crown 4to, elegantly bound, price £1 1s. 


Il. 
HE PROVERBS OF SOLOMON. _ Illustrated by 
Twenty Historical Parallels, drawn by John Gilbert. In Crown 4to, 
12s. cloth elegant. 
III. 
NGLISH HEARTS AND ENGLISH HANDS; or, 
The Railway and the Trenches. By the Author of “ Memorials of 
Captain Hedley Vicars.” Woodcuts. Small Crown 8vo, ds. cloth. 


Iv. 
EMORIES OF GENNESARET. By the Rev. J. R. 
Macopvrr, Author of “The Faithful Promiser,” “The Footsteps of 
St. Paul,” &. Crown 8yo, 6s. 6d. cloth. 


Ux DAYS. By Mrs. OurpHant, Author of “The Quiet 
Heart,” &e. Small Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


vi. 
the LAND OF PROMISE. Notes of a Spring Journey 
from Beersheba to Sidon. By Horativs Boyar, D.D. Crown 8yo, 
7s. cloth. 
vil. 
VERY-DAY DUTIES. In Letters to a Young Lady. 
By M. A. Stopart. A New Edition, Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. cloth. 


VIII. 


HRISTIANITY IN THE FIRST THREE 

CENTURIES. Historical Lectures delivered at Geneva, in February, 

March, and April, 1857, by Dr. Merre D’AvuBieye, Dr. BuyGENER, Count 
Gasparin, and M, Vievet. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


Ix. 
SERMONS PREACHED IN ST. ANN’S, 


MANCHESTER, during the Past Summer and Autumn, by Clergy.’ FAIRY FABLES. 


men of the Church of England. Crown 8yo, 6s. cloth. 


xX. 
HE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Illustrated by George | 


Thomas, with Twenty large Illustrations, drawn on Wood. Crown 4to, 
7s. 6d, cloth; 10s. 6d. coloured, cloth extra. 


xI. 
RAY OF LIGHT TO BRIGHTEN COTTAGE 
HOMES. By the Author of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” Small 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
XII. 


| 


i 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 

CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO A REFORM OF PAR. 
LIAMENT. An Essay. By Earn Grey. 8vo. [Just ready. 


A TIMELY RETREAT; or, A Year in Bengal before 
the Mutinies. By Two Sisters. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 
21s. 3 


IN AND ABOUT CONSTANTINOPLE. By 
Mrs. Hornby. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. (Immediately. 


Iv. 
HISTORY OF COURT FOOLS. By Dr. Doray, 


Author of “ Lives of the Queens of England of the House of Hanover.” 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE SEVENTH VOLUME OF HORACE 

WALPOLE’S ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by Peter 
Cunnineuam, F.S.A. 8vo, with Plates, 10s. 6d. 


VI. 
MARGARET HAMILTON. By Mrs. Newsy. 


3 Vols. Immediately. 
vu. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. A New Edition, 
handsomely printed and bound, with Illustrated Title. Small 8vo, 5s. 


By Cutnpert Bepe. With 
numerous Illustrations by Alfred Crowquill. 7s. 6d. 


: Ix. 
KATHERINE, AND THE MOMENT OF 


FORTUNE. By the Author of “Clara; or, Slave Life in Europe.” 
Translated by Lady WaLiace. 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 


x. 
In Twelve Monthly Numbers, price 1s. each, with Two Illustrations 
by John Tenniel, No. I. of 


DOLPHE MONOD’S FAREWELL TO HIS' THE GORDIAN KNOT. By Suirtey Brooks, 


FRIENDS AND THE CHURCH. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


XIII. 


| 
| 


Author of “ Aspen Court,” &c. 
xt. 


‘ey eéoniss OF BETHANY. By the Author of “The | THE BENTLEY BALLADS: a Selection of the 


Faithful Promiser,” “ Footsteps of St. Paul,’ &. New Edition. 
Small Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
xIv. 


the DESERT OF SINAI. Notes of a Journey from | 


: Cairo to Beersheba. By Horativs Boyar, D.D. Crown 8yo, 6s. 
cloth. 


“= FROM THE GREAT BIOGRAPHY. By 


James Hamitton, D.D. Crown 8vo, ds. cloth. 


XVI. 
UNISHMENT AND PREVENTION. By James 
Tuomson, Esq., of Banchory, Author of “Social Evils,” &c. Post 8vo, 
7s. 6d, eloth. 
XVII. 
: a Series of Essays on Fundamental 
Truths. By the Rey. M.A., late Incumbent of 
St. Mark’s, Liverpool. Crown 8yo, 6s. cloth. 


XVIII. 


LOSING SCENES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 
A Sequel to “Incidents in the Life of our Saviour.” By the Rey. A. 
L, R. Foorr, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 


XIX. 


YMNS OF FAITH AND HOPE. 
Boyar, D.D. Second Edition, Feap. 8yo, 5s. cloth. 


By 


XX. 
RAVELS AND RESEARCHES IN CHALDAA 
AND SUSIANA: with an Account of Excavations at Warka and 
Shush. By Keyyet Lortvs, F.G.S. 8vo, 12s. cloth. 


‘4 MEMOIR OF THE LATE CAPTAIN ALLEN 
GARDINER, R.N. By the Rev. J. W. Manrsn, Vicar of Bleasby, 
Notts. Second Edition, Crown Svo, 5s. cloth. 
XXII. 
(502 IN DISEASE; or, The Manifestation of Design in 


Morbid Phenomena. By J. F. Duscay, M.D. Second Edition, 
Crown 8yo; 5s. cloth. 


' 


| 
| 
| 


Choice Ballads, Songs, &., contributed to Bentley’s Miscellany, including 
the Productions of Father Prout, Dr. Maginn, &. Edited by Dr. Doray. 
With Four Ballads contributed by the Editor, Small 8vo, with Lllus- 


trated Title, 5s. 


MONARCHS RETIRED FROM BUSINESS. By 


Dr. Doran, Author of “ Lives of the Queens of England of the House 
of Hanover,” &e. Second Edition, 2 Vols. Post 8vo, revised, with Illus- 


trations, 21s. 
XIII. 


THE THREE CLERKS. By AntTHony TROLLOPE, 
Author of “ Barchester Towers.” 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 


xIv. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A THUG. By Captain 
Merapows Taytor. Crown 8yo, 2s, (Forming the New Volume of 
Mr. Bentley’s Popular Series.) 

xv. 

DEBIT AND CREDIT. From the German of 

Freyrac, by Mrs. Second Thousand, Crown 8yo, 63. 


XVI. 
FAIRY CHARADES. By M. G. AVELINE 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 
XVII. 


GHOST STORIES AND PHANTOM FANCIES. 


By Friswets.. Crown 8yo, 2s. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PuBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO Her Maggsty. 


London: Printed Tuomas Cuoate and James ALLoN “Epwarps, at their Office, 
‘. inne, Covent-gafden, in the County of Middlesex; and Published by 
Davin Jones, of 9, Hemingfurd Cottages, Isliggton, at the Office, 39, Southampton-street, 
Strand, in the same County.—January 16, 195. - 
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